

1972. A new Lincoln Continental. 

What it does for your ego is important. 

How you feel after a full day of driving is more important. 


Comfort, in a Lincoln Continental, 
begins with spaciousness. Rear seat 
passengers enjoy the same seating and 
legroom comfort the driver does. 

Comfort assured by Automatic 
Temperature Control as standard 
equipment. It reduces pollen and dust, 
and helps remove humidity from the 
air. And it holds interior climate with- 
in the comfort range you want. 

Michelin steel-belted radial ply 
tires are standard equipment. Safe, 
sure-footed, these tires go a long way 
tow’ard absorbing road vibration, a 
major cause of rider discomfort and 
fatigue on long trips. 

Lincoln Continental has one of the 
widest tracks in the world. The flatness 
and stability this gives the ride cannot 
easily be matched. 


The suspension system combines 
coil springs, double-acting shock ab- 
sorbers, rubber insulators, and stabi- 
lizer bar in meticulous balance. Tire- 
some sway and swerve are virtually 
gone from the ride. 

Noise is tiring. But in the new 
Lincoln Continental, window glass is 
seated by a precise new method that 
substantially reduces outside noise. 

Steel bars inside the doors and 
a rigid frame-plus-body construction 
sheathe you in silent, solid comfort. 

Driving your Lincoln Continental 
is a relaxing experience. Power steer- 
ing, power front disc brakes, and auto- 
matic transmission are all standard. 

The 1972 Continentals. The finest 
cars built in America. 

Continental. The final step up. 


Vinyl roof, wheelcovers, 
and color shown are optional. 




Learn to ijfl ski on 


Yamaha 


to get you started right! 


If you've always wondered what 
skiing is all about, here’s your 
chance to find out — on us. 
Yamaha through all participating 
dealers will provide the skis and 
poles free of charge ... for one 
day's free ski rental. You provide 
the boots and enthusiasm. If 
you're going to become a skier, 
you might as well get started 
right . . . with Yamaha's proven 
performance that gives you a 
better chance in any kind of snow 
conditions. Just fill out the coupon 
i at the left and take it to your 
\ nearest Yamaha dealer. Then 
take it easy ... on Yamaha. 


One day’s free rental of Yamaha Skis & Poles. 


name 


dealer name 


Offer good at participating Dealers only from 
November 15, 1971 through January 31, 1972 


Check in with these Yamaha Ski Specialists: 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand For** • 


VERMONT 





Owning an Accutron® watch 
can mean never having to spend MBHH 
1 Oc to hear “At the tone the time _______ 

will be...” 

Never having to stare at other people’s 
wrists. 

Never having to trust an old fashioned bal- 
ance wheel because you have a tuning fork 
movement guaranteed accurate to within a 
minute a month.* 

Of course on the other hand: 

Owning an Accutron watch can mean al- 
ways having to give people the right time. 


Always having to put up with 
■■■■ people staring at your wrist. 

And worst of all when you’re late, 

always having to think up alternative 
excuses to “My watch was wrong.” 


Shown: Accutron Spaccvicw “T". Sec-through dial, 
luminous hands and markers. Stainless steel case and 
band. Protected against common watch hazards. SI 35 
Other styles from $110 


‘Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, if 
necessary, if returned to Accutron dealer from whom 
purchased within one year from date of purchase. 

Butova Watch Company, Inc. 


Accutron by Bulova 

The steadfast tuning fork watch. 





That elegant straight-8 
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Next week 

BASEBALL'S playoffs begin 
with a classic confrontation, 
the smoke of Oakland's Vida 
Blue against the firing of Bal- 
timore's Frank and Brooks and 
Boog and Mcrv — and duck. 

A WAKENING to the possibility 
that one of their sons could 
be the next Bobby Orr, many 
fathers in the U.S. are up be- 
fore sunrise driving and drilling 
their Pec Wee hockey stars. 

THE MAN whose role was 
peacemaker in a Carolina city 
on edge with racial tensions 
was a high school football 
coach. A profile of people 
learning to play by the rules. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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How to pick the right color television 
from Sears or anyone else 


All the new sets with all then* new features 
are in the stores. 

But the two most important questions to ask 
about any color set remain the same. 

How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But these features are 
often described in technical language that few 
people understand. 

Sears will explain what they’re all about. So 
you’ll know exactly what you’re getting for your 
money. 

Color and two Sears advantages. 

Today, many makes of color TV can give you 
good natural flesh-tone color. 

But some provide it at the expense of 
background colors. Skies may look green and grass 
may look blue. Not every time, but enough to 
annoy you. 

Sears solved this problem. 

Seal's uses Automatic Tint Lock on most 


Compare Sears best features with other brands. 


Features 


"TT" 

y l>s so 

“ J 

Automatic 

Tint Lock 

✓ 







Automatic 

Fine Tuning 

✓ 







Bonded 

Etched TVibe 

✓ 







Bright 

Picture Tube 

✓ 







Wide Screen 

Picture 

✓ 







Instant 

Start 

V 







Roll Out 

Control Panel 

✓ 







Chromix 








Solid State 

Components 

✓ 







Services Sets 

Nationally 

✓ 







T \KE THIS CHART WITH YOU WHEN YOU SHOP 



VISIT ANY SEARS STORE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THESE FEATURES 


sets. It gives you people that look like people - 
together with good background colors. (See 
comparison on opposite page.) 

They’ll hold ti*ue even when you change 
channels. 

If you’re particularly fussy about color, 

Sears has an extraordinary feature called Chromix. 
It allow's you to add delicate shades of color you 
can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta or green. With Chromix you can also 
add blue or brown; for a complete range of colors. 

In addition, Seal's sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL - 
keeps your picture constant under varying 
conditions. That is, so it doesn’t shimmy when a 
plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL -keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, or 
you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER-keeps 
colors clear and pure. 

Not all brands give you all these features. All 
Seal's sets have them. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is best. 

In the final analysis, only you can decide 
whether you like the color or not. 

Hundreds of thousands of people like Sears 
color the moment they see it. They never go 
elsewhere. 

Automatic Fine Tuning and why Sears uses it. 

You’ll find an AFC - automatic fine tuning 
control —on most of the better sets. 

AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on; or flip channels. 

Using manual controls, many people can’t 
fine tune their set as well as the Sears AFC can. 

Sears automatic fine tuning control is better 






Sears sets runge from less than $200 to $1000. These are just 8 sets from a huge selection at all Sears stores and in the catalog. 


than many others because it can pull in signals 
that some others miss. 

Sears has AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

In addition, on Sears best console, you’ll 
find that all the important controls are in one 
panel that rolls out and tilts up at waist-high 
level so you don’t have to stoop. When not in use 
they hide out of sight behind a decorative 
front. It’s a Sears exclusive. 

Like color quality, ease of tuning varies from 
one brand to another. Some sets are easier to tune 
than others. 

The only way for you to know if a set is easy 
to tune is to come in, and try tuning it yourself. 

Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube, solid state, instant start. 

The wide screen picture enables you to see 
more of the televised picture than you saw before. 

Even though the wide screen picture is 
relatively new, Sears has it on most sets. 

The bright picture tube makes whites whiter; 
making your color picture brighter and clearer. 

Sears uses the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without washing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. The glare from a light for example. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not 
all manufacturers use it. You’ll get it on most 
Sears sets. 

Solid state means using transistors, diodes 
and integrated circuits. Sears uses them for 
greater reliability. 

Instant Start means the sound comes on 
instantly and the picture within seconds. Sears 
has Instant Start on many of its better sets. 


On some color TV s Sears Automatic Tint Lock 

people will look okay - gives you natural flesh-tone 

but the background color -together with good 

colors will be off. background color. 



How good is color on a portable? On Sears 
sets, it's as good as on a console. 



Portables will give you just as good color as 
consoles. Timing, too, will be just as easy. 

Electronically, they’re basically the same. It’s 
just that every- 
thing’s more 
compact in a 
portable. 

You’ll find a 
huge selection of 
color portables at 
Sears. Including 
best 19-inch 
diagonal measure 
picture color 
portable. A set with many outstanding features — 
including Automatic Tint Lock, Automatic Fine 
Timing, bonded etched tube and wide screen picture. 

Sears color portables range in picture size 
from 11 inches diagonal measure to 19 inches. And 
stall under $200. 


Seat's Best 19-inch diajf. mens, color portable has 
Automatic Tint Lock and Automatic f*ine TUning. 


Service and selection. Sears is your best bet. 

Ask about service before you buy any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Sears does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set w : e sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

When someone buys a color TV from one of 
our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. To 
make sure everything is in perfect condition. Not 
all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes, Sears has everything. 

From portables to table models to full-size 
consoles with the 25-inch diagonal measure 
wide screen picture. No one else has a larger screen. 

Seal’s can give you what the others have, 
plus features of our own that practically no one 
else can give you —at any price. 

Also, you can use one of our convenient 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

See the new r shows 
in color. Come into Seal’s 
- and we’ll help you pick 
the right set for you. 


Sears 




Lower in tar than 95 % 
of all cigarettes sold 
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Wc know a young family man up in 
Boston for whom these particular 
weeks of the year pose a serious do- 
mestic challenge. He summed it up at 
a dinner party recently when his wife 
happened to ask him if he could final- 
ly get to a certain household chore he 
had been postponing for some time. 

"I don't sec how,” he explained to 
her gently. "You know I promised to 
take Jimmy to Pee Wee hockey prac- 
tice before my golf game Saturday 
morning. And UCLA-Texas comes on 
at 4:30. I've already told Bob he prob- 
ably will have to watch the Dodger 
game on the basement set. And Sun- 
day. . . He gave an enormous shrug. 
"Well, good lord, this is the opening 
of the pro football season.” 

Wc are not too sure how our friend's 
wife took all this, but wc understand 
his predicament perfectly. He and sev- 
eral million other Americans have sim- 
ply romped into sport’s season of glo- 


Sixkiller — and an already topsy-turvy 
pro football season. But also vying for 
attention are such matters as pro bas- 
ketball (the first interleague games were 
played last week), harness racing (the 
Little Brown Jug), hydro racing (the 
season's ender), golf (Walter Bing- 
ham's school days), skiing (Jean- 
fishing (for giant tuna off Prince Ed- 
ward Island). 

Equally instructive is the lineup that 
did not make it into this issue — our 
cup runneth over sometimes, too. We 
are sorry, but you will have to wait 
until next week to read about horse rac- 
ing, auto racing and hockey. 

What does it all mean? There surely 
are those who view this burst of com- 
petitive energy as a sign of America's 
cultural decline, a preoccupation with 
the frivolous at the expense of the im- 
portant. Well, we disagree. There is 
no reason to fret about man's interest 



rious excess. In these early days of au- 
tumn our nation seems to turn into 
one vast coliseum. Nearly all the so- 
called major sports are either winding 
up or winding down. Skiers are study- 
ing weather maps, fishermen and golf- 
ers are getting in their last licks and 
the sound of the sportscaster's splin- 
tering syntax is heard across the land. 

Consider the array of contenders for 
space in this week's issue. There are, 
of course, the final gasps of the base- 
ball season, some bright college foot- 
ball stars — a la Washington's Sonny 


in excellence or his high regard for 
the virtues of competition. The fact 
that these next two or three weeks rep- 
resent an annual apogee of our sport- 
ing enthusiasms, that wc still have 
something to cheer about, is cause not 
for mourning but celebration. 

Unless you have a garage you are try- 
ing to get cleaned. 



New 

"Scotch" Brand 

High Eneigy could 
make oidinarv 
cassettes 
obsolete. 



Today, a new “Scotch" Brand cassette. High 
Energy, makes ordinary cassettes sound as old- 
fashioned as 78 rpm records. For good reason. Its new, 
cobalt-energized tape is a major breakthrough in mag- 
netic sound technology. Not just a little better. A lot. 
With 3 to 5 decibels improved signal to noise, 50% 
more output than today's high density cassette tapes. 

Best of all. High Energy gives you unsurpassed 
sound quality right now on your present cassette sys- 
tem. With none of the compatibility problems other 
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new cassettes may create. There's no need to buy new 
equipment. No adjustments to make on your recorder. 
And when you change cassette tapes, there's no extra 
switch to set. Or forget. 

“Scotch" High Energy cassettes make only one 
thing out dated the sound 
you heard from yesterday's fTlagnetic | 
cassettes. Products 

Division fc^comPANY 


3tn 

l MicOmPANY 



But 

cassette 

recorder. 


President Nixon, 
we too have 
an anti-inflation 
policy. 



You’re fighting the shrinking dollar and 
so are we. Our anti-inflation policy is 
called Econo- Flex. A new whole life 
insurance plan of $25,000 or more. 

Here’s how it works. The cost of an Econo- 
Flex premium varies according to the 
interest paid on long-term U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds. When they go up, premiums 
go down. And vice versa. 

Premium costs are reviewed every three 
years. When bond interest rates are higher 
and we’re able to earn more on our 
investment, we charge you less. 

Of course, it works both ways. But right 
now, while interest rates (and the cost of 
practically everything) are high, you can 
save money on life insurance protection. 



Econo-Flex isn t going to beat inflation 
all by itself. But it’s something we can do 
to help. 

Right now we’re the only insurance 
company that offers Econo-Flex. Maybe 
someday, Mr. President, other companies 
will come up with anti-inflation policies 
of their own. 


lifeYof 

VIRGINIA 

A RICHMOND CORPORATION COMPANY 
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Inspecting a pipeline and improving a bowling line. 
The business of life, the pleasure of life. 


AMI 

mixes business 
with pleasure. 
Profitably. 


YVe have a theory about business. It conies 
from the study of man. 

It says that because man has only two 
hands, he can only handle two flying objects 
at the same time. Any more than that and 
he’s juggling and you can’t afford to juggle 
in business. 

We stick to two. 

In one hand we handle industrial products 
that increase efficiency and save time. An 
example electronic inspection of oil and gas 
pipe and tubular goods by Tuboscope, an 
AMF subsidiary. These new tools of 
technology check the integrity of the pipe 
both before it is put into the ground and 
while it is in service. Saves money, trouble, 


and time. Speeds production and improves 
service life. 

This is where our other hand comes in. I n 
that one we handle leisure products that help 
man enjoy the time saved. Golf clubs, tennis 
racquets, skis, sailboats. And bowling. 
Especially bowling. It was AMF’s 
Pinspotters that revolutionized the sport; 
and today— all over the world — bowling’s 
first name is AMF. 

Pipeline inspection to serve millions, 
bowling for millions. Industry and leisure. 

Is it any wonder that we’re setting new 
records— in growth, sales, and profits? 

AMF Incorporated, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10016. pr 
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Maybe the reason you never 
bought life insurance before is because 
you never saw a policy like this one. 





Wfe've created a new kind of life 
insurance policy for the young family man. 

You used to have two choices: 
whole life insurance, which built up a nest 
egg if you lived, but it's expensive; 
or term insurance which is cheap to buy 
but if nothing happens to you, you 
don't collect a dime. 

Our new policy is called Protection 
Plus because that's what it does. It gives 
your family financial protection if you die. 
And it builds cash values for you, if you live. 

$75,000 of Protection Plus, at age 26, 
would run you only $40.61 a month 
(compare this to $108.86 a month for the 
same amount of whole life insurance). 

If you died at age 64, your wife would 
collect $53,325;* If you didn't, and you 
decided to cash in your policy, youd 
collect $13,800* You get more cash back 
with Protection Plus than the savings youd 
make if you bought a term policy. 

Both term insurance and whole life 
insurance can be right for certain people. 
Protection Plus is geared for the young 
family man who wants the best of both. 

Assumes purchase of paid up additions from dividends at current scale 

^Mail to Rocific Mutual Life, 

Pacific Mutual Building, 

PO. Box 54040, Los Angeles, CA 90054 
Please send me more information on 
Protection Plus. 


City Slate Zip 

Pacific Mutual Life 

The Wests largest mutual life insurance company 
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BLACK 

Agm 

BUSINESS! 

BLACK BUSINESS. BLACK PRODUCTS. BLACK JOBS. BLACK ECONOMIC SELF- 
DEVELOPMENT. THAT'S WHAT BLACK EXPO IS ALL ABOUT - ECONOMIC, POLITICAL 
AND CULTURAL INDEPENDENCE FOR BLACKS. THESE ARE THE GOALS OF OPERATION 
BREADBASKET OF THE SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE, SPONSORS 
OF CHICAGO'S THIRD BLACK EXPO SEPT. 29 TO OCT. 3 AT INTERNATIONAL AMPHI- 
THEATRE. REV. JESSE L. JACKSON, DIRECTOR, OPERATION BREADBASKET: "WE IN 
THE BLACK COMMUNITY INVITE EVERYONE . . . BLACK AND WHITE ... TO COME AND 
SEE AMERICA'S FOREMOST BLACK LEADERS IN POLITICS, BUSINESS, SPORTS, MUSIC 
AND ENTERTAINMENT AT BLACK EXPO '71." 
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Xerox brings back 
Civilisation. 

"Civilisation” returns. 

This series won such acclaim last year when it was first telecast, Xerox is 
presenting it again. 

See 1600 years of Western man’s great art and ideas reviewed in 
thirteen fascinating hour-long programs by British historian-author Kenneth Clark. 

It’s a chance to see man at his finest on television at its finest. 

See your local newspaper for time and channel. 





As long as surprise has an effect 
we're in the right business. 


r TIME INCORPORATED 
immunications company 


broadly based 

* Products 
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BOOKS 
FILMS 


VIDEO CASSETTES 
AUDIO CASSETTES 
FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
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MARKETING DATA 
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If*' BROADCASTING 
CABLE TELEVISION 
RECORDINGS 
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TIME INCORPORATED BOOK CLUBS 
•NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY LTD. 

SAMI 

TIME-LIFE BROADCAST, INC. 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, INC. 
ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 
PIONEER PRESS, INC. 
EASTEX INCORPORATED 
PRINTING DEVELOPMENTS, INC. 
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TIME-LIFE FILMS 
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BOOKTALK 

A fond glance at the mystique of Ole 
Miss by an outstanding football mystic 

F or reasons of geography, tradition and 
choice the University of Mississippi has 
always been a particularly inbred salient of 
a particularly inbred state. Unlike most ma- 
jor colleges. Ole Miss recruits its football 
teams from a comparatively narrow band 
of American society: the young, white male 
population of the state. The coaching stall 
is equally insular and changeless. Young 
assistant coaches, felt-hatted and content 
with their station, have grown gray on the 
sidelines, not to mention the sideburns. 

At Ole Miss the athletic director and head 
football coach are brothers; second and third 
generations of fathers, sons and brothers 
play on the teams. Football games arc family 
reunions, merry-go-rounds of hugs and kiss- 
es. Pooles marry Heidcls, who are cousins to 
. . . and so on in Faulknerian confusion. 

But time alters even dynasties, and Ole 
Miss is changing. Today an occasional black 
face may be seen at Rebel practice sessions, 
and a few outsiders t/.e., non-Mississippians) 
have joined the coaching stall'. Even John 
Vaught, who coached at Ole Miss for 23 
years before retiring in 1970. has changed. 
Last spring he was photographed wearing 
a hairpiece: this fall he has completed his 
memoirs {Rebel Couch, Memphis State Uni- 
versity Press, S6.95) — two of the more im- 
probable acts of this most private of the 
country's great football coaches. 

When John Vaught arrived at Ole Miss 
in 1947, the school had to borrow jerseys 
from the University of Alabama to present 
a respectable appearance. When Vaught re- 
tired last season, following a heart attack, 
only Darrell Royal at Texas, among those 
coaches active for at least I S seasons, had 
a better record — by I /l, 000th of a percent- 
age point. Of all the coaches in Southeastern 
Conference history, none not even Bear 
Bryant or General Bob Neyland has won 
as many games and championships. 

That, then, is the range of Rebel Couch. 
Early on in his book it is apparent that 
Vaught, the Texan, loves Ole Miss. Sure, 
he sees its freckles and warts, but he em- 
braces them as part of the whole lovable bun- 
dle. Even disagreeable events, like the armed 
hostility that ruled in the wake of the James 
Meredith incident in 1962, have their com- 
pensations. Vaught's 1962 squad, unbeaten 
and untied, is credited by its coach with hav- 
ing helped restore order and diminish ra- 
cial tension. 

Vaught is sparing w ith his analysis of his 
coaching techniques (pressed to reveal his 
secret of success, he will say only that it 
was because he used good old Mississippi 
boys), but he does make a conscientious ef- 
fort to explain the mystique of Mississippi 
football and, in the process, the state itself. 

Charles Gillespie 


Magicube flashes 
without batteries 



Automatic electric-eye 
exposure 


Automatic rotation 
of magicube 


Automatic film 


Illuminated signal 
to use flash 


uminated 

;ed bulb warning 


^Automatic loading 
just drop in film cartridge 


Automatic flash exposure 


Ultra-sharp f/2.8 adjustment as you focus 
Kodak Ektar lens 


The most 

automatic automatic: 
latest edition. 

The Kodak Instamatic® X-90 camera takes care of 
just about everything. Automatically. 

Choose your subject. Focus in on it through the 
rangefinder. And shoot. That’ s all there is to it. 

See the latest "most automatic automatic" at your 
photo dealer’ s. All of it for less than Si 45. 

KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT 


Kodak 





All the luxury you want without buying more car 


Time was, the only way to get a truly lux- 
urious automobile was to buy big. Luxury, so it 
seemed, was in direct ratio to wheelbase length. 

No more. Now if you want luxury, there’s a 
new mid-sized Pontiac that should fit you 
perfectly. 

It’s called Luxury LeMans. And it beautifully 
illustrates why luxury doesn’t have to be 
measured by the running foot. 

On the outside, Luxury LeMans offers un- 
common mid-sized luxury, via a distinctive new 


grille, deluxe wheel covers, rear-wheel fender 
skirts and the liberal (but not heavy-handed) 
addition of bright metal trim. 

The interior further proves that full-sized cars| 
don’t have an exclusive on luxury. There’s plush 
carpet. Yards of it, even clear up the lower door 
panels. 

There’s an instrument panel with the look of 
rare Ceylonese teak. A squeezable steering wheel 
that fits your hands as if it were cast for them. 
And more soundproofing throughout to help 



than you need. 1972 Luxury LeMans by Pontiac. 


make our new Luxury LeMans the quietest mid- 
sized Pontiac ever. 

Yet with all this, we think the best example 
of Luxury LeMans’ elegance is the seating. 
Inches of soft foam padding. Rich fabrics. And 
vinyls so soft they warrant a tanner’s hallmark. 
Quite frankly, you’d be hard put to find com- 
parable seating in some limousines. 

Now, we want you to enjoy all this luxury. So 
Luxury LeMans— like other 1972 Pontiacs — 
includes a long list of safety features. Padded 


instrument panel, energy-absorbing steering col- 
umn, front-seat head restraints, Side-guard steel 
door beams and many more. 

So, look. If you’re thinking of a luxury car 
this year (and want one that’s easy to 
park and economical to operate), slip 
into the new ’72 Luxury LeMans. 

You’ll discover it at your Pontiac 
dealer’s now. Buckte up f« safety 

Thaft what keeps Pontiac a cut above. 





On his last hunt, Major Hocum 
smoked a cigarette stamped with 
his family crest. 


Now everybody will be smoking 
cigarettes stamped with their own 
family crest ...almost everybody. 



Camel Filters. 

They’re not for everybody. 

(But then, they don’t try to be.) 



20 mg.”tarn.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report N0V.70. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT \V. CREAMER 


BAD SHOW 

Bob Short, owner of the Texas Rang- 
ers, or whatever he plans to call his re- 
furbished Senators when they move from 
Washington to Dallas-Fort Worth, was 
refreshingly candid when he termed him- 
self a failure for the way he ran his base- 
ball operation in the nation's capital. 
He made one superb move when he hired 
Ted Williams as manager, but otherwise 
everything Short did was glaringly in- 
ept. He made terrible trades (the Denny 
McLain thing), spent money foolishly 
(Curt Flood) and displayed the opti- 
mistic naivete of a gauche owner in try- 
ing to achieve instant success on the 
held with tired old stars instead of build- 
ing from the bottom with young play- 
ers, as the Kansas City Royals are doing 
so brilliantly, and as even the impatient 
Charlie Finley has done with his A's. 

Result: a dying team and a dead fran- 
chise. But a dead baseball city? How- 
can you blame Washington fans or vis- 
itors to the District for not breaking 
down the gates of the stadium, partic- 
ularly since the price scale for tickets to 
this inept show was the highest in the 
league? How can you blame radio-TV 
for not paying premium fees for the priv- 
ilege of airing a perennial flop? 

No, the fault, as Bob Short says, lies 
with Bob Short. 

BIG KAREEM 

Lew Alcindor’s decision to follow Cas- 
sius Clay's lead and change his name is 
not causing one-tenth the furor and pub- 
licity that accompanied the arrival of 
"Muhammad Ali" in sporting nomen- 
clature. Alcindor, who is changing his 
name legally (Ali has not yet done that), 
expects a Chicago court to make it of- 
ficial in a few weeks, and the Milwau- 
kee Bucks have said they will refer to 
their big center as Kareem Abdul Jab- 
bar (page 20). The player indicated that 
he would not be too upset if for a time 
newspapers continued to refer to him 
as Alcindor. "I imagine they might pa- 
renthesize ‘Alcindor* after ‘Jabbar’ until 


January or so, when people will be get- 
ting used to it," he says. 

Jabbar also says that his new religion 
is not the same as Ali's. He is a tra- 
ditional Moslem, whereas Ali is a Black 
Muslim, a newer sect. “I have no right 
to criticize them,*’ he says, “and if they 
accomplish good, then I'm all for them. 
I just want to make it plain that I do 
not follow what they follow. I want to 
state what I am and not have it con- 
fused with anyone or anything else.” 

SIDEWINDERS 

Bob Kap, kicking scout for the Dallas 
Cowboys — yes, Virginia, some football 
teams have kicking scouts, just as some 
have offensive coordinators — says the 
conventional head-on, or toe-on, place- 
kicker will soon be as extinct as leather 
nose guards. Kap is a former soccer 
coach who has made several trips to Eu- 
rope searching for kickers, and he may 
be prejudiced, but he says that, “In three 
or four years there will be no more Amer- 
ican-style kickers in the NFL. All will 
be soccer kickers. When men kick with 
the toe. too small a part of the foot 
makes contact with the ball. The soccer 
kicker meets the ball with his whole in- 
step, and the ball goes much truer.*’ 

You won't convince George Blanda. 
but four of the five leading pla<ekickers 
in the American Conference last year 
were sidewinders. Never mind that foot- 
ball, son. Dig a soccer ball out of the 
closet and let's go out on the side 
law n a while. 

QUEEN KING 

Billie Jean King, women’s U.S. Open 
tennis champion, is resigned to being 
ranked second in the world behind Aus- 
tralia's Evonne Goolagong, who defeat- 
ed her at Wimbledon, but she isn't too 
happy about it. "Tennis rankings are 
archaic,” says the 27-year-old Mrs. King. 
"Whoever wins Wimbledon is ranked 
No. I. Well, Wimbledon doesn't mean 
that much anymore. The only two things 
that should count are a player's won- 


loss record and her prize money. Still, 
Evonne won it, so she’ll be No. 1 and 
I'll be No. 2, even though I’ve won 15 
tournaments to her six. And even though 
I've won $95,000 this year." 

Billie Jean also implied that her prize 
total should have been higher, and she 
was not thinking of the S4.000 she might 
have won last Sunday in the Pacific 
Southwest tournament if she and fellow' 
finalist Rosemary Casals had not stalked 
off - the court together in protest against 
a lineman's calls. She meant the U.S. 
Open at Forest Hills, where young Chris 
Evert was a sensation. "Nine out of 
every 10 people there came to see the 
women," argues Mrs. King. "So why 
didn't the women get nine-tenths of the 
prize money?" They received about 25 r ,’ . 

PETREL PETE 

Pete Maravich, the stormy petrel of bas- 
ketball, was either a dismal failure or a 
gratifying success last year in his rookie 
season w ith the Atlanta Hawks, depend- 
ing on your point of view. The highly 
publicized Maravich, who signed a S2 
million contract, received only four votes 
for NBA Rookie of the Year out of 192 
cast by his fellow players around the 
league. On the other hand, he finished 
eighth in the league in scoring and av- 
eraged 30 points a game the last month 
of the season. Not bad. 

Maravich resents the meager recog- 
nition he has received. "Four votes," 
he says. "There was a lot of jealousy 
and envy of me, and that proves it. They 
didn't respect my ability at all. I didn't 
have a good year — O.K., they're right 
about that. But I thought I deserved a 
little more recognition. Say, maybe 10 
votes. But four? 

"One writer said I should never throw 
a behind-the-back pass again. I've 
worked eight hours a day on that pass 
for years, thrown a million of those 
things, and he's telling me to quit. He 
doesn't have any earthly idea of what 
I've gone through to get where I am. 
I've worked for this ever since I was 
eight years old. Wait till he sees what 
I've been trying this summer at my clin- 
ics. I've got some new things ready." 

Maravich's brashness and flamboyant 
moves on the court were resented by vet- 
erans on the Hawks. One of these. Bill 
Bridges, says, “I had some creative 
things to do when I was a rookie, but 
they took them all away. It took me 
three years to get back to that. I think 

continued 
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sometimes the established veterans are 
so anxious to make rookies fit into the 
traditional system that they take a lot 
of creativity away from them. I certain- 
ly didn't understand Pete's creativity, 
didn't understand it at all. We'd been 
doing all these nice safe things, and here 
comes this rookie with the new stuff. It 
took us quite a while to work things 
out." 

"This year will be better,” Maravich 
says. “I know it will. I couldn’t be more 
optimistic. I know I'll he handling the 
ball more, and that's going to be some- 
thing I'll really enjoy.” 

RASH MEDIC 

Britain's girl athletes arc up in arms 
against Dr. Ludwig Prokop, who was 
chief sex tester at the Mexico City Olym- 
pics. Sports competition, says the doc- 
tor, makes girls ugly. After testing 91 1 
girl athletes he concluded that sports 



gave them hard, stringy bodies, deep 
voices and, in some cases, hair on their 
chests. 

Marea Hartman, Britain's outspoken 
women's team manager, says: "Dr. 
Prokop is talking poppycock. I com- 
pletely refute his insinuations. Goodness, 
I see the girls in the showers often 
enough, and I can tell you there is not 
a single hairy chest among them.” Dr. 
Prokop did not indicate where he did 
his chest research. 

Ann Wilson, the staunchly British pen- 
tathlon star, says the doctor must have 
been thinking of Russian girls. Miss Wil- 
son, 22 and shapely, says she has been 
putting the shot in competition for six 
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years and insists she has no hair on her 
chest. She adds, as a clincher, that Brit- 
ish sports girls do not lack for boyfriends. 

EPIDEMIC PROPORTIONS 

One of the more distinguished horse 
races in this country is the Washington 
D.C. International at Laurel in Mary- 
land. For almost 20 years it has been 
run each autumn, usually on what used 
to be called Armistice Day, with a se- 
lected field of international entries — in- 
cluding at times horses from the Soviet 
Union — racing over the turf. Now the 
International is in serious trouble be- 
cause of the epidemic of equine enceph- 
alitis that infected horses in the South- 
west this past summer. Most countries 
are very afraid of epidemic disease 
among animals and have strict quaran- 
tine laws. Right now, many are main- 
taining an absolute ban against the im- 
port of horses from the U.S. This means 
horses could come to Laurel for the In- 
ternational on Oct. 25, but afterward 
they would not be able to return home. 

John D. Schapiro, Laurel's president, 
says the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
assured foreign countries that the dan- 
ger of infection is nil and asked them to 
ease their restrictions, but without suc- 
cess. "My latest word," Schapiro said 
last week, “is that they will not even con- 
sider lifting the ban until the end of Oc- 
tober, which would be too late for our 
race." So far, only one foreign horse 
(Trafoi, from Italy) is definitely coming, 
although Schapiro says he expects three 
or four entries from Ireland and Eng- 
land. Still, without a truly representative 
field the International will be just an- 
other race, which is a shame. 

PSSST, BUDDY 

The toughest ticket in Boston is one for 
a Bruin hockey game, so much so that 
3,000 fans stood in line all night the 
day after Labor Day for seats to three 
preseason contests scheduled for early 
October. Scalpers always do a lively busi- 
ness, and even the new minor league Bos- 
ton Braves of the American Hockey 
League have sold 7,000 season tickets. 

Now' Boston’s ever-imaginative pol- 
iticians are in the act. Bob Crane, hock- 
ey fan and close friend of Bobby Orr. is 
treasurer and principal fund raiser for 
the state Democratic Party. Casting 
around for ways to raise money, he came 
up with legal scalping: buying tickets to 
the October preseason games at face val- 


ue and selling them to hockey-hungry 
fans at inflated prices, the proceeds to 
be used for voter-registration drives. The 
Bruins’ management agreed to the idea 
as a public service, which brought the 
Republicans into the picture, too. Each 
party was allowed to buy 1.000 seats 
apiece for each of the three preseason 
games at the regular prices of S5 and 
S4.25 each. Then the politicians put the 
tickets on sale for S25, S20 and SI 5, 
and they were snapped up like baked 
beans, or possibly codfish cakes. The 
fans, at least those who got tickets, were 
satisfied, the club was content and the 
two parties, seeing eye to eye for a 
change, were delighted with the idea. 

THE GAS HOUSE GANG 

The Baltimore Orioles have orange uni- 
forms, Charlie Finley's A’s have been 
in “Kelly green and Fort Knox gold" 
for years and everybody is wearing 
brightly hued shoes. The next item to 
join baseball's color parade will be 
gloves. Spalding. MacGregor, Rawlings 
and King are planning to market blue 
gloves, green gloves, red gloves, even a 
model in red, white and blue, like the 
ABA basketball. Only Wilson is hold- 
ing the line for basic brown. 

The glittering mitts are primarily for 
kids and amateurs: professional baseball 
has not yet indicated acceptance. Still, 
it can only be a matter of time before pub- 
lic-address systems intone: “And in cen- 
ter field, batting .286, wearing an ap- 
pealing baby-blue glove and matching 
shoes to complement his daring daffodil 
uniform. . . ." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Mike Reid, Cincinnati Bengal tackle, 
on the team's front four, Royce Berry. 
Steve Chomyszak, Ron Carpenter and 
himself: "We call ourselves Berry. Cho- 
myszak, Carpenter and Reid. It may not 
be catchy, but it's functional." 

• Jackie Stewart, British race driver, 
commenting on the White House after 
attending a Presidential reception: "Not 
quite as big as Buckingham Palace, of 
course, but rather impressive at that." 

• Lamar Hunt. Kansas City Chiefs' own- 

er who moved his team from Texas to 
Kansas City in 1963 partly because of 
attendance problems, on the sparse 
crowd of 1 7.000 at the Chiefs' exhibition 
game with the Colts at Baltimore: “I 
grew misty with nostalgia. It was just 
like the old days at Dallas." end 
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RED, WHITE AND WHO? 


The NBA still has size and style, including big No. 33 with 
a new name ( below), but one week of interleague action showed 
the ABA is playing its way to parity— fast by PETER CARRY 


P ro basketball exhibition games used 
to have a towering lack of class. Their 
gate appeal was so low that teams glee- 
fully split the ticket receipts (if any) 
with the local Order of the Eastern Star 
for allowing two clubs to play during 
halftime of the weekly mah-jongg and 
crocheting bee down at the Masonic 
Temple. The same fabulous deal was 
open to any CYO that could find a church 
basement where a bingo game was not 
in progress or to a farmers’ co-op with 
an empty grain elevator. 

But never again. With the two pro 
leagues, the NBA and ABA. fitfully edg- 
ing toward a merger, the owners have 
at last found something that makes air- 
ing out the big arenas, sweeping the 
floor and printing up tickets worthwhile. 
It is called the Inter-League Exhibition 
Game. Remember that title. 

The I LEG phenomenon made its de- 
but last week when two of the NBA's 
best teams, the Milwaukee Bucks and 
the Baltimore Bullets, visited five ABA 
cities. As promised, they drew sizable, 
enthusiastic crowds. As promised, there 
was new hoopla— splashes of color right 
down to some action with the ABA’s 
red, white and blue basketball. But, sur- 
prisingly, it was the members of the older 
league who came out of the week look- 
ing as if they might be better off back 
at the ladies’ sewing circle. 

When anyone in the NBA last both- 
ered to check, they reported back to 
their bosses that the ABA was stocked 
with players too small and untalented 
to so much as loosen the sneakers of 
the boys from the real league. But now, 
it appears, a different kind of lacing may 
soon be going on. While still not the 
equal of the NBA, the ABA is zooming 
toward parity far faster than expected. 



It is the Kentucky Colonels, with their 
S2 million baby, T 2“ rookie Center 
Artis Gilmore, who are leading the way. 
Against the Bullets, Gilmore put on a 
performance that surely left some NBA 
folks longing for the good old days be- 
fore the ABA began stirring up trouble, 
paying seven-figure bonuses and — worst 
of all — beating the older league in bas- 
ketball games. Gilmore led Kentucky, 
last season's runner-up in the ABA play- 
offs, to a thumping 1 1 1-85 victory over 
the 1971 NBA runner-up Bullets. 

Granted, it was merely an exhibition 
game, an early one at that (a total of 
24 such games are scheduled before the 
regular season, when interleague play 
will cease). Yet, among the five played 
last week, all of which turned out to be 
embarrassments of sorts for the NBA, 
the decisive Kentucky win put the most 
noticeable dent in the older league's self- 
proclaimed invincibility. 

The trouble for the NBA started on 
Tuesday night at Dallas in what looked 
like one of the monster mismatches of 


all time. The Milwaukee Bucks, cham- 
pions of the Universe and beyond, came 
to play the Dallas Chaparrals, who are 
out of this world in quite another way. 
It was to be a big night for the Bucks, 
who lost only 18 of 106 exhibition, reg- 
ular-season and playoff games last year. 
For one thing, they were introducing 
an old center with a new title. Kareem 
Abdul Jabbar started in the post, re- 
placing Lew Alcindor. Otherwise, he was 
the same old No. 33, crashing for re- 
bounds and scoring 32 points. Jabbar — 
the name is a manifestation of his Is- 
lamic beliefs — received little support 
from his teammates, and Milwaukee 
trailed in the closing seconds of the 
fourth quarter before McCoy McLe- 
niore's jump shot and a pair of free 
throws by Lucius Allen pulled out a 
106-103 Buck win. 

The Bucks undoubtedly went into the 
game planning to take it easy on Dallas 
Coach Tom Nissalke, who was the Mil- 
waukee assistant the past three years. 
Besides, Oscar Robertson was not in the 
lineup. Robertson's absence helped de- 
stroy that NBA dictum: a reasonably 
good team from the older league could 
crunch any ABA club, and of course a 
weak one like the Chaps, even w hen its 
starters were off testifying in Washington 
against the merger. 

Jabbar, for one, was thoroughly im- 
pressed by the Chaparrals. "1 wasn't dis- 
pleased with my game or the team's," 
he said. “Dallas has as fine a guard 
corps as there is, and I was surprised at 
how good their forwards are. If they 
had the big center they would really be 

continued 

Looking not at a/I like a rookie. Arils Gilmore 
or Kentucky gathers up an ABA rebound. 
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AND WHO? continued 

tough. I think that’s about the only dif- 
ference between the two leagues right 
now. The ABA does not have as many 
big, tough centers.” 

[t was in Louisville the next night that 
Baltimore ran into one of the few ABA 
teams with a big, tough center. Gus John- 
son had remained at home, working his 
way back into shape after off-season sur- 
gery on both knees. Had he played, John- 
son could have applied his considerable 
defensive talents against the game’s high 
scorer (24 points), Dan Issel. After lead- 
ing the ABA in scoring last year as a cen- 
ter, Issel has moved to forward this sea- 
son to make room for Gilmore, a shift 
that gives the Colonels a front line any 
NBA team would envy. Earl Monroe, 
who worked his special magic brilliantly 
the night before in the Bullets’ presea- 
son opener against the Knickerbockers, 
was out, too, having been sent home 
with a sudden flareup of bursitis in his 
right knee. 

But the saddest knee case belonged 
to Wes Unseld, the Baltimore center. 
He played far below full strength, suf- 
fering the lingering effects of a recent car- 
tilage operation on his left knee. Un- 
seld came to the Bullets from Louisville’s 
Seneca High School and the University 
of Louisville. At both he achieved a rep- 
utation for athletic excellence and per- 
sonal integrity that made him one of 
the most popular players in Kentucky 
history, and his presence was partly re- 
sponsible for attracting 13,821 fans to 
Freedom Hall. Unseld had been caught 
up in the first of the violent bidding skir- 
mishes between the NBA and ABA to 
sign top college stars. Some insensitive 
ABA tactics embittered Unseld and 
drove him away from his home town. 
He signed with the Bullets for $400,000, 
even though the then owners of the Col- 
onels offered him more money. 

In addition to injuries, the Bullets 
encountered the psychological problem 
that is likely to bother all NBA teams 
in the interlcaguc games ahead. “I hear 
these guys are really up for this one. 
I’ll tell you I’m really ready for it, 
too," laughed Baltimore’s Jack Marin 
before the Kentucky game. “I mean I 
understand all that stuff about pride, 
but it shouldn’t get outta hand. I got- 
ta worry about getting in shape for 
the 82 games we’ve got to play and all 
the ones after that we hope to play. I 
want to be in shape for them because 
they mean something. If they want 



Ex-Center Issel converts to fast forward. 

this game that bad, they’ll kill us.” 

The Colonels wanted it bad. The day 
before the game, new Kentucky Coach 
Joe Mullaney, who hugely enjoys Gil- 
more's mobility after two years of coach- 
ing stationary Wilt Chamberlain in Los 
Angeles, hustled a scout off to the Bullet- 
Knick game in Virginia, an unheard-of 
move in the exhibition season. 

“This is something we’ve been look- 
ing forward to for four years," said 
Louie Dampier, the 6', sharpshooting 
and ballhandling Kentucky guard whose 
size and talents made him the epitome 
of the ABA’s image in the league’s 
early seasons. “They say we’re weaker 
and I’d like to prove we aren’t. I 
won’t say I’ll play harder because I al- 
ways play as hard as I can. But when 
they leave here tonight I want to make 
sure they won’t be looking down on 
us anymore." 

The Bullets did not exactly look up 
when they took the floor at Freedom 
Hall for a pregame practice session with 
the ABA’s red, white and blue ball. 
“What’s this thing for, trained seals?” 
asked Mad Dog Fred Carter as he took 
a ball and attempted — unsuccessfully — 
to spin it on the end of his nose. Marin, 
the long-range gun in Baltimore's of- 
fense, saw the three-point goal arc taped 
on the floor and announced, “I’m not 
just a star in this league. I’m a super- 
star.” He promptly missed four of five 
practice tries from behind the line. 

The Bullet shooting was barely more 
accurate in the game. Kentucky built a 


14-point lead in the second period and 
was never seriously threatened thereaf- 
ter. Without injuries and with the in- 
centive of regular-season play, the Bul- 
lets assuredly would be at least a match 
for the Colonels. Yet Gilmore's perfor- 
mance, even though marred occasionally 
by the inevitable rookie errors, showed 
such promise that it may not be long be- 
fore the Colonels surpass the Bullets and 
have to be talked about in terms of Mil- 
waukee's Bucks. 

On offense, Gilmore demonstrated 
far better mobility and a surer shoot- 
ing touch than was expected after his 
career at Jacksonville University, where 
he rarely shot from anywhere other 
than directly under the basket. And 
his rebounding and defense are already 
excellent. On Kentucky’s most spec- 
tacular offensive thrust of the game, 
Gilmore crashed high between two beef- 
ier Bullets for a defensive rebound 
and hurled to the speeding Issel a full- 
court pass reminiscent of Bill Russell. 


On the court, beyond that Florida bunny. 
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The resulting collision under the Ken- 
tucky basket indicated something of 
Issel's power and the toughness of Bal- 
timore’s 6' 9’ rookie Forward Stan 
Love, a first-round draft choice from Or- 
egon who led his team with 19 points. 
Issel caught Gilmore’s pass on the run, 
drove to the basket and scored, plowing 
over Love on the way. Issel’s knee 
slammed the Baltimore player or\ the 
chest, knocked him cold and left him gag- 
ging. After the trainers from both teams 
had their fingers bitten reaching into 
Love’s mouth to make sure he had not 
swallowed his tongue, the rookie, who 
had come within seconds of suffocating, 
took a one-minute rest and returned to 
the game. 

On defense Gilmore blocked six shots 
and clearly intimidated the Bullets on 
four others. Again, his style reflected 
glimmers of Russell. On each of his 
blocks he waited patiently, ignoring the 
shooter’s fakes, leaping only after the 
ball had been released and tipping it 


Bullets' Unsold struggles on sore knee. 



away before it had reached the apex of 
its trajectory. 

“I know it sounds like hindsight, but 
there were some scouts last year who 
said they didn't like Gilmore,’’ said Bul- 
let Kevin Loughery, who is in his 10th 
NBA season. "I knew they had to be 
wrong. This game is all rebounding and 
defense. All you have to do is look at 
the kid to see that’s what he likes best. 
Right now I’d say he's one of the five 
most important players in the pros.” 

Baltimore’s embarrassment did not 
end in Kentucky. The next night at Mi- 
ami the Bullets met the Floridians, one 
of the ABA’s poorest teams, and lost 
again, 96-88, as little Mack Calvin scored 
33 points. In two weekend games against 
the improved Carolina Cougars, who 
have a T rookie of their own, Jim Mc- 
Daniels, the Bullets barely won one, 106- 
104, and then lost again, 108-98. 

So interleague exhibition games are 
here, but the next step, an NBA-ABA 
merger, remains in doubt. Hearings on 
legislation to permit such a merger began 
in the Senate on the same day the Bucks 
and Chaps played the first exhibition 
game. The owners of both leagues and 
most of the ABA players support the 
merger, but it is opposed by the well-or- 
ganized NBA Players Association. The 
anti-merger forces seemed to win the first 
round before the Senate's Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation Subcommittee, 
which is chaired by Sam Ervin (D., 
N.C.). Ervin clearly favored the NBA 
player position. He raised the dreaded 
specter of federal regulation, called the 
present condition of pro athletes under 
reserve and option clauses “peonage,” 
and ended by expanding a second round 
of hearings in November to include an 
investigation of all professional sports 
operations. 

Senator Ervin’s position could result 
in sweeping changes in the business 
aspects of sports franchises, but for 
the fans the best hope is that a rapid 
solution can be reached regardless of 
who wins the legislative battle. Oth- 
erwise, games between teams like the 
Bullets and Colonels may continue to 
be mere exhibitions. Last week’s ac- 
tion proved they are too good for that 
sort of status — no matter what color 
the basketball. end 


Even dominating Center Jabber discovered 
that the ABA does some dominating of Us own. 
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SHE DOES 
A LOT 
FOR 
A LITTLE 


‘Miss Budweiser' is the obliging she, 
an unlimited hydro which won her 
third straight title for a man of 
unlimited confidence, Bernie Little 

by HUGH D. WHALL 



L ke the sport he dominates, Bernie 
■ Little is racy, highly audible and di- 
sasterproof. The only man in recent 
memory to crash a helicopter on a Mi- 
ami street, a feat he performed last year. 
Little backflipped into unlimited hydro- 
plane racing in much the same way just 
eight years ago. He bought a boat and 
named it Tempo after Guy Lombardo's 
racers. It never found the beat. But since 
Little's flair for success is as pronounced 
as his instinct for survival, he soon be- 
came a winner. Indeed, so consistent a 
winner that his Miss Budweiser captured 
the national championship in both 1969 
and 1970. Last weekend, in a grand com- 
mingling of chaos and sporting elan at 
Dallas, of all places. Little, Miss Bud- 
weiser and Driver Dean Chenoweth won 
the title again. 

Among those who shared Little's glee 
as the departing racing crowd slogged 
up the muddy banks of Lake Dallas, a 
20-mile-long slash of moisture in a state 
that is no water wonderland, was Gus- 
sie Busch, the beer king, who seems to 
appear at hydro races more often than 
at his Cardinals' baseball games. May- 
be that is because it costs him a trifling 
SI 50.000 a year to fancy up Miss Bud- 
weiser as a 200-mph billboard— one that 
delivers, and can't give him any lip. 

What Little might say to Busch is 
something else. What does he have to 
lose but the world’s fastest beer com- 
mercial? And not having yielded his life 
by now, he has a kind of colossal cool. 
He has earned it. Flash back to an April 
night in 1945. Bernie, age 18, is a bo- 
sun’s mate aboard a troop ship moored 
off Okinawa. A Japanese suicide sub 
smashes into the ship, the U.S.S. Mar- 
athon, and as one of the 36 survivors, Ber- 
nie scrambles up on deck and bails out. 
“Man, when you jump into smoke, oil 
and flame in the middle of the night, 
that’s fear.” he recalls. “That’s the 
scaredest Little Bernie’s ever been.” 

Grant him guts, but you wonder about 
the brains. Little volunteered to reboard 
the still floating Marathon to help patch 
the hull, and afterward volunteered to 
steer that expendable vessel through Jap- 
anese minefields to help clear them. Peo- 
ple like Little were given football hel- 
mets and assorted additional protective 
gear, then sent through the minefields 


to try to shiver mines loose from their 
moorings, whereupon marksmen in gun- 
boats would blow them up. The trouble 
was, some of the mines blew up the 
mine mowers. After 60 days of such boat- 
ing fun, Bernie and Marathon were still 
intact, and Bernie called it quits. 

He emerged from the South Pacific 
to become a supersalesman of yachts 
and airplanes. Naturally, he flew some 
of the latter in air races. And, natu- 
rally, there were incidents. “I’ve landed 
wheels off,” he says. “I’ve had wheels 
collapse. I've had pretty near every kind 
of accident there is.” Then he added 
thoughtfully: “Except fire.” 

By getting rich from his high-class 
huckstering. Little was able to play on 
Lombardo's street. He saw Tempo one 
day at a marina in St. Petersburg. "I 
gotta have that,” he thought, and 
promptly traded a new 38-foot Chris- 
Craft for it. Soon he showed up for a 
race at Guntersville, Ala. in a long, black 
chauffeured limousine. He garbed his 
racing driver in the same basic black. Lit- 
tle possessed one untried boat and two 
engines; his competitors boasted vans 
of parts, acres of spare engines, platoons 
of mechanics and drivers who thought 
his man’s uniform was real precious. 
They laughed when they heard that Lit- 
tle put the crankshaft in one of his en- 
gines back to front, and guffawed when 
Tempo nearly broke in two on its first 
practice lap. "I hate," said Little, "to 
be laughed at." 

So he applied money and sweat. En 
route to the top he has had eight dif- 
ferent unlimiteds in eight years and has 
won virtually every race that is run in 
the United States and Canada. He has 
also seen three of his boats crash in a 
big way and had "the lights go dim,” 
as he puts it, when two of his drivers 
were killed. 

As the chief and most visible owner 
of the champion boat (Little has as an 
almost silent partner a California 
sportsman, Tom Friedkin), he throws a 
wide loop around an often muddled 
sport. Rules are occasionally observed 
in the breach, prize money is often scarce, 
the racing itself is all too often dull — 
and the casualty rate is appalling. Rare 
is the year that is unmarred by the death 
of a driver or two. In 1966 three of 


Escaping the mud that made even trailering precarious. Little stands on 'Miss Budweiser's “ 
bow with Driver Chenoweth (rear), while Patron Busch prepares to light up on shore. 


the best were killed on the Potomac at 
Washington in a single afternoon. No 
hydro race is free of all confusion, but 
in Texas the normal quotient was com- 
pounded by heavy midweek rain and 
the fact that it was the first such event 
ever for Lake Dallas. Initially scheduled 
for Saturday, the finals were postponed 
until Sunday when rain washed away 
the pits. From the new pits boats had 
to be towed out through shallow water 
between rows of boat sheds, first by skin 
divers, then powerboats. Just getting a 
boat out sometimes took 20 minutes. 

Little was all over the place, now wip- 
ing down Miss Budweiser , now helping 
retrieve Hallmark Homes , which embar- 
rassingly sank in the pits, now directing 
the directors of a commercial being shot 
around Miss Bud , now roaring around 
on his motorcycle, now shouting sal- 
utations through the bullhorn of his bus, 
a luxurious motorized pad. 

To be sure. Little could afford his ex- 
uberance since he had acquired a long 
lead on the boat nearest to Miss Bud- 
weiser in the season's point standings. 
Miss Madison. It would take a catas- 
trophe of near- Marathon proportions to 
blow the championship. But hydroplane 
racing being what it is, that was not a pos- 
sibility to be completely dismissed. Boats 
ram other boats, take off like airplanes, 
blow their engines, sometimes even fail 
to start. 

On Saturday the sun came out for pre- 
liminary heats, and Little demonstrated 
anew that when it comes to titles. Miss 
Budweiser is the one boat to have when 
you're having more than one. She de- 
feated Miss Madison at an average speed 
of 101.656 mph, giving her foe nothing 
but the kiss of the hops. Next day all 
Miss Budweiser had to do was survive 
two heats. Nevertheless, Chenoweth 
drove aggressively and clinched the title 
in the opener by finishing second to the 
flat-out Miss Madison and picking up 
300 points, all Miss Bud needed. Really 
standing on it once again in the final, 
Chenoweth was washed down, i.e., 
drenched by another boat's rooster tail, 
jn the first turn and lost a lap getting 
his big Rolls engine restarted. 

“Ah, well, it's no good playing it safe," 
said Little, who was content with the na- 
tional title as Pride of Pay'll Pak, driv- 
en by Billy Schumacher, went on to win 
the Dallas race. “When you do, some- 
thing always goes wrong." But how 
would he know? end 
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PURPLE PEOPLE EATERS EATEN 


Jim Dooley, the Chicago Bears' coach, had this plan. He would concede the Minnesota Vikings 17 points but. by 
getting field position and having room to throw, the Bears would get more. They did by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


P ssst. The Minnesota Vikings have an 
offense. Pass it on. It is, for iden- 
tification purposes, one of those quietly 
efficient, low-mileage models with the 
slightly square silhouette. It arrives by 
traveling carefully in the right-hand lane. 
You can barely hear it because there 
are no holes in the muffler. It does not 
fumble, it does not bust plays, it does 
not travel imprecise pass routes. Because 
it is inconspicuous it has been more or 
less lost on the public, like Betty Gra- 
ble's arms. Nobody calls the Minnesota 
offense the Purple People Eaters. Nick- 
names are for the Minnesota defense, 
which has flashy guys like Jim Marshall 
who, when he is not eating people, is 
diving out of airplanes. 

The offense, on the other hand, is a col- 
lection of cerebral gentlemen like Grady 
Alderman, the certified public account- 
ant-tackle, and Gary Cuozzo, the li- 
censed dentist-quarterback. “They arc 
disciplined, businesslike people.” says 
Coach Bud Grant. “You almost expect 
them to show up carrying briefcases.” 

What they do show up carrying is foot- 
balls, often into somebody's end zone. 
They did it a week ago Monday when 
they beat what was then presumed to 
be — and probably still is — their principal 
rival in the NFL Central, the Detroit 
Lions. And they did it against a lesser 
opponent, the Chicago Bears, on a 
gloomy, unreal afternoon in Minnesota 
last weekend but, as it turned out, not 
often enough. 

Ah, the Bears! The butt of a thou- 
sand one-liners, they are suddenly 2 
and 0 and people (purple or otherwise) 
have to wonder where they came from 
and where they could possibly think 
they arc going. 

For the record, the Bears’ coach is 
named Jim Dooley. He is from Mi- 
ami, where the sun shines. Now in his 
fourth year as head coach of the 
Bears, for whom he once played, Doo- 
ley has rarely seen the sun, living as he 
does in the shadow of George Halas. No- 
body knows the trouble Dooley has seen. 
"I'm 41 years old,” he says. "I only 
look 80.” In truth, Dooley is tall, hand- 


some and curly-haired and he docs not 
look his age at all, but he is presently 
working on the tail end of his contract 
and, when you examine too closely w hat 
he has to work with, you tend to shud- 
der on his behalf. 

One preseason assessment of the Bears 
began something like this: "The worst 
rushing offense in the NFC last year pro- 
duced three (count 'em, three) touch- 
downs and is weaker this year with Gale 
Sayers still limping. As for the passing, 
it's as bad as ever. And the secondary 
is worse. ..." It got negative after that. 

The night before these same Bears ar- 
rived at Metropolitan Stadium in Bloom- 
ington, Dooley sat in front of a prime 
rib, brandishing a steak knife in the gen- 
eral direction of his dinner partner and 
telling exactly how his club was going 
to upset the Vikings. Dooley invariably 
exudes more enthusiasm than his team 
does talent, but he was especially ex- 
cited this time because he had a plan. 

First there was that Viking offense. 
Forget it, he said. It was too sound to 
worry about. He characterized it as a 
*' 1 7-point offense.” He was willing to 
concede the 17 points. He said he had 
been telling the Bears all week, "Hold 
Minnesota to 17 and you can win." 

But how was he to, uh, well, you know, 
get 1 8 points? 

"Field position,” he said. "In effect, 
beat the Vikings at their own game. Run 
kickoffs and punts back to our 35 at 
least. Force the Vikings to move from 
deep in their own territory. Consider a 
drive to midfield a moral victory. And 
this is where we tell our guys, if you 
have to give up the ball there, punt. 
You're winning, winning] Don't get dis- 
couraged and eventually we'll have room 
to throw. And 1 know exactly where we 
can throw and how the Vikings will de- 
fend us — when they will revolve, where 
the seams will be in the zone and where 
we can beat them. Then it will be just a 
matter of the quarterback getting the ball 
to the receiver. He won’t even have to 
think about it. He won't even have to 
look for anybody else but the primary re- 
ceiver. Just get the ball there." 


Dooley leaned back in his chair 
and tossed his knife on the table. 
Cold fat congealed on his untouched 
prime rib. He sighed. "And that, up 
to now, has been our problem." 

It all seemed outrageous, of course. 
His plan was not to beat the Viking of- 
fense. but to avoid getting eaten alive 
by the Purple People and then, even- 
tually, to shove the ball down their 
throats. 

Well, heathens, (hat is exactly what 
the Bears did. 

But first they gave up those 17 points 
to the Viking offense, and a few words 
should be said here about its leader. 

The man who quarterbacks the Vi- 
kings— for the time being at least, be- 
cause that subject, like Birch Bayh's 
mouth, seems never closed- — is Gary 
Cuozzo. the dentist. Cuozzo is the ar- 
chetypal Minnesota offensive player. 
That is to say. he has become that since 
the roaring days of Joe Kapp. Two words 
to describe Kapp were "barroom" and 
"brawler." "Quietly purposeful" would 
be two for Cuozzo. "Resolute" would 
be another. "Unsigned" would be a 
fourth because Cuozzo knows what 
Kapp used to make and he thinks the 
contract offered him by the Vikings this 
year was demeaning. "I'm a belter quar- 
terback than that," he says. And when 
he says it is not the money but the prin- 
ciple you can believe him because no 
quarterback living has the long-range 
earning potential of a practicing ortho- 
dontist, which is what Cuozzo will be 
one day. 

Cuozzo, who won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, if not fame on the gridiron, at Vir- 
ginia, signed with Baltimore as a free 
agent in 1963. Four years later he was 
on his way to New Orleans, an expan- 
sion team. Quarterbacks on expansion 
teams have to run for their lives, ex- 
pansion-team lines being what they are. 
Cuozzo does not run. "I'm more com- 
fortable in the pocket." he says. In New 
Orleans there was no pocket. The next 
year he was traded to Minnesota, where 
he took over for Kapp after the latter 
went off to Boston in a huff. 




Dick Butkus. here zeroing in on Gary Cuozzo. epitomized a Chicago defense that gave up precisely the prescribed number of points. 


In the off season, the Vikings got an- 
other quarterback in Norm Snead but 
it was Cuozzo who opened (wide, of 
course) the season against the Lions, gen- 
erated 16 points— one below the quota— 
and rallied his team in the second half to 
win. The day before, practically unno- 
ticed, the Bears fumbled around in the 
rain in Chicago, looking like all their 
jokes, and then were redeemed when a 
quarterback named Kent Nix, who 
couldn't make the Steelers, couldn't 
make the Packers and couldn't make the 
Vikings, came off the bench to throw a 
touchdown pass in the last seconds. 

And so the Bears arrived in Minne- 
apolis, undefeated and not to be taken 
seriously. 

The game started sluggishly, but even- 
tually Cuozzo clicked into gear: hooks, 
curls, sideline passes. No surprises. No 
explosions. "To explode," he had said, 
"you have to be designed for an ex- 
plosion. We’re not." In a 73-yard drive 
that consumed 9 Vi minutes, hecompleted 
six straight passes. The longest was for 
14 yards and the last was for four, 
to Bob Grim for the touchdown: 7 0, 
Vikings. 


In the third quarter the Bears got close 
enough for a field goal: 7-3. Cuozzo 
had said before the game that he had 
tried some gentle persuasion on Grant 
to get him to open up a little when the 
time was ripe. Grant was amenable. The 
time was ripe. Two Cuozzo passes cov- 
ered 71 yards, the last a 52-yarder to 
Grim: 14-3, Minnesota. Then a field 
goal: 17-3. 

Now it was the last quarter, going 
fast, and the Bears were — what? "Not 
discouraged!" yelled Dooley afterward. 
"Our field position kept getting better 
and better. We were winning, don't you 
see?" 

The Bears started on their 44. Jack 
Concannon was the quarterback and. 
Dooley said, if the receivers had not 
dropped so many balls you would have 
to say he had been having a "great day." 
Indeed, throw ing into the seams, he com- 
pleted 23 of 37 passes. Concannon moved 
the Bears to the Viking 36, where an- 
other of his passes was dropped, and 
where Carl Eller dropped Concannon 
hard. Concannon stumbled off the field. 
Nix trotted on. "I like coming in this 
way," he said later. "Watching from 


the sidelines gives nic a chance to see 
what's going on.” 

On the first play Nix threw a 36-yard 
touchdown pass to Dick Gordon. It 
looked assimpleasitsounds. 17-10. Min- 
nesota was unable to move. The Bears 
took over on the Viking 45 and kicked 
a 45-yard field goal to make it 1 7-1 3. Sud- 
denly there was only a minute plus left. 
Chicago had the ball again, this time 
on the Viking 37, and somehow wor- 
ried it down to the Minnesota 19. Gor- 
don. who caught 13 touchdown passes 
last year to lead the NFL, lined up left. 
On the call he broke straight ahead, cut 
for the inside and, for a split second, 
froze Viking Safety Paul Krause. Then 
he turned again to the left and raced 
for the flag in the corner of the end 
zone, bare steps ahead of Krause and 
the other safety, Karl Kassulkc. The Pur- 
ple People were flailing away at the line, 
trying to get at Nix. As though he had 
been doing it every day all his life, Nix 
laid the ball to Gordon a step in front 
of the back line. Touchdown, Chicago. 
20-17. 

Psssl. The Purple People can be had. 
Pass it on. *nd 
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WELL, HE’S THAT KIND OF GUY 

Old shoe, organization man, throwback to pre-Bouton days— the descriptions all fit Merv Rettenmund, who loves, 
honors and obeys, too, and right now swings the meanest of some awfully wicked bats by RON FIMRITE 



H is name is not Robinson. He has 
not been favored with an exotic so- 
briquet like "Boog." No one would mis- 
take him for the Vice President of the 
United States. For that matter, his neigh- 
borhood grocer might be better known 
outside the state of Maryland. 

He is, plainly and simply, just that 
nice young man who has led the world 
champion Baltimore Orioles in hitting 
these past two seasons. He is just Merv 
Rettenmund. 

Merv Rettenmund. . . . Now there 
is a name not to be reckoned with — poly- 
syllabic, Germanic, Middle Western, a 
melting pot name from a time when melt- 
ing in the pot was achieved with a low 
flame and a high boiling point. 

But a Merv Rettenmund by any oth- 
er name still would not be a household 
word. For call him what you will, he re- 
mains an anachronism, a spiritual relic, 
a throwback to one of those blue-eyed 
blond campus deities who shone so 
brightly in the green light of Scott Fitz- 
gerald's envy. 

He sighed eagerly. There at the 
head of the white platoon marched 
Allenby, the football captain, slim 
and defiant, as if aware that this year 
the hopes of the college rested on 
him, that his 160 pounds were ex- 
pected to dodge to victory through 
the heavy blue and crimson lines.* 

At a time when rebellion is fashion- 
able, even at the old ball park, Merv Ret- 
tenmund is an organization man. He 
seldom grumbles, rarely gripes. He ad- 
mires his teammates, obeys his manager, 
respects his owner. He is the compleat 
ballplayer: a hitter, a runner, a throw- 
er. He will give you — oh Lord — nine in- 
nings of baseball. 

Rettenmund is a team man on a team 
of stars — the Robinsons, the 20-game 
winners, Boog — but the fault of his ob- 
scurity lies not so much with the stars 
as with himself. He is doggedly uncon- 

•THIS SIDE OF PARADISE 

Thick-thewed and quick, Rettenmund has a 

slugger's swing that is as full as his average. 


troversial, fiercely normal. Just when 
ballplayers, even the sheepishly conven- 
tional, have pretensions to libertinism, 
Merv Rettenmund can say something 
as appallingly reactionary as *‘I don't 
think I could have made it to the big 
leagues if I hadn't been married." 

Ballplayers today prefer to think of 
themselves as entrepreneurs, business ex- 
ecutives, restaurateurs, authors, revolu- 
tionaries, anything but ballplayers. So 
here is Merv Rettenmund answering a 
question about his interests outside base- 
ball: "Outside baseball I have no in- 
terests. None whatsoever.” 

Does Merv Rettenmund whoop it up 
in those celebrated road trip bacchanals? 
“I think I'm human, but I'm a very poor 
drinker, and that's in my favor. Besides, 
I don’t like to hang out with ballplayers 
too much. I see enough of them. 1 like to 
spend my time with my family." 

"Merv," says teammate Boog Powell, 
"would never be very big in a Bouton 
book." And yet Rettenmund docs have 
a reputation among his colleagues as 
something of a wag, even, for some, a 
black humorist. 

"Merv,” says Powell, "will say things 
sometimes that are really weird.” "He 
comes up with some great lines," says 
Oriole Third Baseman Brooks Robinson. 
"He is," says Shortstop Mark Belanger, 
"funny as a son of a gun." 

But, from the available evidence, such 
testimony may be more useful as an in- 
dictment of locker-room wit than as a 
tribute to a neo-Lenny Bruce. 

"When Bobby Grich came back to 
the dugout after striking out one day," 
said Oriole Coach Billy Hunter, recalling 
a Rcttcnmundian jape, "Merv called 
him over and said, ‘Now, Bobby, when 
the pitcher turns his hands like this 
[and Hunter described with his own 
hands a twist of the wrist common to 
any high school pitcher] that means 
he's going to throw a breaking pitch.’ 
Bobby just looked at him like he was 
getting great advice. I think he thought 
Merv was really serious." 

Some of Rettenmund's bon mots vary 
according to the interpreter. "Merv al- 


ways says two things in life arc certain,” 
says Belanger. "There’ll be snow in the 
winter and I'll get my two hits." "Merv 
always says three things in life arc cer- 
tain," says Second Baseman Dave John- 
son. "Death, taxes and my three hits.” 

Rettenmund is asked which National 
League team he would prefer to play 
against in the World Scries, providing 
the Orioles survive the playoffs with Oak- 
land. He answers without hesitation: 
"The Philadelphia Phillies.” 

Merv Rettenmund comes from Flint, 
Mich. His father, a General Motors 
superintendent and frustrated baseball 
player, began early to groom his son 
as the projection of his own thwarted 
ambition. The son dutifully applied 
himself, never rebelling against the pa- 
ternal imperative. "I always enjoyed 
playing baseball," he says. "I enjoy it 
even more now.” 

Rettenmund went to Ball State Uni- 
versity in Muncic, Ind., where he ma- 
jored in physical education — he hopes 
to coach college baseball someday — 
starred in football and baseball and mar- 
ried a pretty coed whose first and mid- 
dle names, Susan Kay, were the same 
as his sister's. He never considered him- 
self a natural athlete, but he broke school 
rushing records in football and home- 
run records in baseball. He was good 
enough in football to be drafted as a pos- 
sible wide receiver or defensive back by 
the Dallas Cowboys. He was — and still 
is — a heavily muscled, 5' 10" 187-pound- 
er with exceptional speed. 

"Mervin had tremendous natural abil- 
ity," says Ray Louthen, his college foot- 
ball and baseball coach. "He's probably 
the finest all-round athlete who ever 
played at Ball State. He is the kind of kid 
you have great affection for. And I think 
he had great respect for me. It's not like a 
normal coach-player relationship. I don't 
think I’ve ever felt this way about any 
other player. I just marvel at the kid. He's 
the same now as then." 

Mervin is no kid now, but, at 28. he 
is just approaching his potential as a pro- 
fessional athlete. "He will be a consist- 
ent .300 hitter,” says Oriole Manager 
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THAT GUY continued 


Earl Weaver. “He always makes con- 
tact, and I think he'll learn to hit with 
power. Now he's just trying to hit the 
ball. But he has the strength to hit from 
30 to 35 home runs a season." 

Rettenmund spent four years in the 
minor leagues and another two trying 
to break into the Baltimore outfield, so 
he qualifies in terms of experience as a 
late bloomer. There were times during 
that long period when he felt he might 
never flower. He nearly quit the game 
in his first season, with Stockton in the 
California League. "I was really down," 
he recalls. “1 was lonely. 1 wasn't hit- 
ting. It all scented like a mistake." 

Typically, he persevered. He hit a mere 
.244 that first year, but .307 the next sea- 
son at Stockton. In 1968 he hit .331 
with Rochester in the International 
League and was named Minor League 
Player of the Year by The Sporting News. 
In 1969, at 26, he was a big-leaguer. 
But faced with the solid Baltimore out- 
field of Don Buford. Paul Blair and 
Frank Robinson, he was also a bench- 
warmer. 

“I put on 10 pounds sitting on the 
bench," he says. "The only problem I 
had was deciding where I was going to 
eat after the game. Finally, I got to the 
point where l would say to myself, 'Gee, 
I'm glad I'm not playing, because I would 
watch the pitcher and think, I can't hit 
that guy.' " 

Merv Rettenmund was down again. 
And again, he persevered. Last year he 
got his chance to play, if only irregu- 
larly. He was the noble substitute, able 
to handle any of three outfield positions 
whenever illness, injury or slumps af- 
flicted the regulars. He was the center- 
fielder for three weeks when Blair was 
hurt, and in that time hit hit five home 
runs and drove in 16 runs. He was the 
rightfielder when the aging Robinson re- 
quired rest and the leftfielder when Bu- 
ford suffered an occasional cold spell at 
the plate. He hit safely in 1 6 pf 1 7 games 
between July 26 and Aug. 15 and bat- 
ted .444. He finished the 1970 season 
with an average of .322 for 106 games. 
But he was not a starter in the World 
Scries with Cincinnati until the fifth 
game. 

"I told him," said Weaver, "that I 
felt rotten about not getting him into 
the Series earlier. You know what he 
said? He said, 'Don't play me as a favor, 
Earl. Do what you think you should.' 


He's that kind of guy." Of course he is. 

When Weaver finally played him in 
that fifth game, Rettenmund responded 
to the generosity with two hits, two R Bis 
and a home run off Cincinnati Pitcher 
Tony Cloninger that he still considers 
to be the longest he has ever hit. 

He is also that kind of guy. 

Then came the 1971 season, and Weav- 
er actually needed his four outfielders. 
Powell first slumped, then got hurt, ca- 
lamities that necessitated the shift of 
Robinson to first base for some of the 
schedule. Then Buford, enjoying a fine 
season along with everyone else in the 
outfield, pulled a groin muscle. And even 
the seemingly indefatigable Blair grew 
weary on occasion. So through accident, 
injury and fatigue, Rettenmund became 
a regular. Somehow, Weaver contrived 
to get more than 100 games out of each 
of his outfielders, but Rettenmund was 
the busiest among them. Playing a full 
season for once, he quite naturally led 
the Orioles in hitting and as the season 
ended he ranked third among all Amer- 
ican League batters. 

"He is our most consistent hitter," 
says the grateful Weaver. "His enthu- 
siasm alone will eventually make him a 
great hitter. He is not afraid to work at 
his job." 

Of course he isn't. He is that kind of 
guy. 

Rettenmund is a player who is best ap- 
preciated by those who play with him 
and by those who must oppose him. 
"He does everything well," says New 
York Yankee Manager Ralph Houk. 
"To me, he is one of the better ball- 
players in our league." 

"He is," says teammate Johnson, "our 
answer to Roberto Clemente. He just 
doesn’t hit the ball to right field when 
he has to, he drives it." 

Still, Rettenmund is not satisfied. 
Bouncing along in the team bus last 
week, he discussed his hitting as if it 
were somebody else's. Self-deprecation 
amuses him, and the collegiate blue eyes 
open w ide as he describes the Lardnerian 
oaf he sometimes sees himself to be. 

"1 move the head of the bat be- 
fore a pitch. It's a bad habit. The bat 
should be ready. But I can't stop my- 
self. If I thought about it, the count 
would be 0 and 2 before I realized 
where I was. Anyway, I don't have 
what you might call a picture swing. I 
usually end up hitting myself in the back 


with the bat. I can't stop that, either. 

"Also, I'm hitting down on the ball. 
I can't get anything up in the air. That's 
another bad habit. Too much top hand. 
Oh, and I can't hit the offspeed pitch- 
ers. Take Wilbur Wood of Chicago. He 
throws the ball and I hit it back to him. 
And that’s all there is to it. When Stu 
Miller was pitching for us, I couldn't 
even hit him in batting practice. I never 
used the middle of the bat on him. And 
when he threw one of his so-called fast 
balls, it looked 120 miles an hour to 
me. With Hoyt Wilhelm, I might as well 
not bring a bat with me. 1 hate having 
people laugh at me, but those guys do 
make you look funny up there." 

Rettenmund frank ly is awed by strong- 
er and more graceful hitters. His open 
admiration for teammates like Frank 
Robinson and Powell is almost school- 
boyish. "Strength in the hands and the 
forearms is the most important thing 
for a hitter," he says. "It’s a great ad- 
vantage being as strong as Boog or. say, 
Frank Howard. For one thing, the op- 
position has to play them so deep a lot 
of balls that might be caught off me 
drop in for them." 

Rettenmund glanced around him on 
the bus, delighted apparently to be in 
the company of so many good fellows. 
Team buses bring out the adolescent in 
baseball players. A passing pretty girl 
will attract howls of boyish anguish and 
no one speaks in a voice beneath a shout. 
Rettenmund talks quietly, but he is hap- 
py. He is living in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. 

“You can't be unhappy on this team," 
he says. "We get along. You read about 
something like what happened in Bos- 
ton — teammates accusing each other of 
this and that — and you find it hard to 
believe. Earl calls the shots here and 
Frank [Robinson] makes sure there are 
no complaints. You can talk to Frank 
about anything. He's just good to have 
around. And Earl . . . well, sometimes 
I can’t figure him out, but most of the 
moves he makes work. He's right so 
often it's amazing.” 

Unless Weaver can amaze them with a 
new four-man outfield, it is just possible 
one of Baltimore's four starters may be 
traded after the season. It could be Ret- 
tenmund. He wouldn't like that, but he 
has had a taste of the action now and he 
wants to play. Anywhere. But these arc 
for him ugly thoughts. He much prefers 

continued 
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It’s a good ride. 

The Mid-Engine Porsche cor- 
ners like nothing" you’ve ever 
driven. Every part of the car 
works with such incredible har- 
mony that driver and car become 
almost one. 

But along with the thrill of 
near-perfect handling is the prac- 
tical-side of a mid-engine design. 
• With no engine up front, you 
getjinore leg room for yourself. 

Weight distribution is nearly 




equal front to back. So you corner 
surer and brake m< >re evenly. 

You get two trunks. Fore and 
aft. (16 cubic feet of storage 
space.) 

The removable fiberglass 
roof stores in 
the rear trunk 
and takes up 

virtually no space. 

We’ve even in- 
cluded as standard 
equipment such practi- 


ihe removal 

The 


gear- 

disc brakes, rack- 
and-pinion steering and a built-in 
roll bar. 

And the price isn’t a wipe- 
out, either: $3,595.* 

*Suggested retail price East 
Coast P.O.E. $3,595. West Coast 
slightly higher. Local taxes and 
other dealer delivery charges, if 
any, additional. Vinyl-covered 
roll bar, chrome bumpers, special 
wheels op- 
tional at ex- 
tra cost. 
Prices subject to change without 
notice. For the nearest dealer 
that sells Porsches and Audis 
see the 
yellow 
pages. 


roll bar, chrome bum] 

Surf 


that sells Porsches ai 

Porsche 




THAT GUV rontinued 


security, the familiar, the comfortable. 

Rcttenmund's wife joins him on the 
shorter road trips. His father watches 
him play in any city near Detroit. And 
he is never far from a telephone. 

"My father thinks I should be bat- 
ting .400, not .300. He’ll call and ask 
me what I did that night. I'll say. 'Dad. 

I got 1 for 4 off Sam McDowell.' He'll 
say, 'Only 1 for 4? Why, he's a left- 
hander. You should do better than that.' 
He'll never understand that when I go 
I for 4 off Sam McDowell. I’ve had a 
big night." 

Rettcnmund's loyalties go beyond the 
Orioles. After the World Series last year 
he and Susan drove directly to Ball State 
for the school's homecoming game, and 
it surprised no one that he found time 
for a kind and generous act there. 

"When he arrived." Coach Louthen 
recalls, "I asked him if he'd take time 
to see an oldtime catcher who couldn't 
make it to the game because of a bad 
heart. Bob Barnet, the sports editor of 
The Miwcie Slur, had asked me to ask 
Mervin if he'd visit the man. Bucky 
Crouse, w ho used to catch for the White 
Sox. Mervin said sure. As soon as the 
game was over, we got a campus police 
car to take Mervin to Bucky's house, 
and he spent an hour there reminiscing 
with Bucky. Mervin had a million peo- 
ple to sec and a million places to go, 
but he took time to see one old man. It 
was great." 

Great, of course, for the man's ca- 
pacity for homely virtue seems infinite. 
He is too good to be true. Furthermore, 
as all good guys are supposed to and sel- 
dom do, he comes through. 

Weaver benched Rettenmund for two 
games last week because he had been in 
what for him was a slump. That is to 
say, he was not getting his two hits ev- 
ery day. Rettenmund, naturally, agreed 
w ith his manager that he should sit dow n 
until the slump was exorcised. 

He was reinstated in the starting line- 
up in time for a doubleheadcr w ith Cleve- 
land. And in those two games Mcrv Ret- 
tenmund got six hits, three of them dou- 
bles. He scored two runs and batted in 
five and raised his average to .319. 

That was the day Baltimore clinched 
the championship of the American 
League’s Eastern Division. 

"... defiant, as if aware that this 
year the hopes of the college rested on 
him. . . tNo 
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MEDALL 


NS 


These beautifully made metal 
brass alloy medallions are 
suitable for mounting on your 
car. wall or bicycle. They also 
make handsome desk ornaments 
or paper weights. Official team 
colors in baked enamel with bright 
brass-like lettering and trim. Each me- 
dallion is 3" in diameter, weighs 3 ozs. 
and comes complete with 3M adhesive tape 
for easy application to any smooth surface. 


To order, simply complete the coupon below and send with your check or money order. 


I International Crest, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1065 
j Darien. Connecticut 06820 

j Please send me the official licensed 

I NF|_ Medallion(s) 1 have indicated at 
j S3 95 each. 

■ My □ check □ money order for S 

1 is enclosed (Please allow 3 weeks 

1 tor delivery) 

Name ■ 

Street ■ 

City 

Slate Zip J 

j QTY 

Code 

Team 

QTY 

Code 

Team 

QTY 

Code 

Team 


BAS 

Baltimore Colts 


NY4 

New York Jets 


GB3 

Green Bay Packers 1 


BB18 

Buffalo Bills 


0K9 

Oakland Raiders 


LAI 

Los Angeles Rams 1 


CN21 

Cincinnati Bengals 


PS23 

Pittsburgh Steeters 


MV6 

Minnesota Vikings 1 
New Orleans Saints 1 


CLIO 

Cleveland Browns 



D22 

San Diego Chargers 


N019 


DN25 

Denver Broncos 


1 7 

Atlanta Falcons 


NYG12 

New York Giants 1 


H024 

Houston Oilers 


CH7 

Chicago Bears 


PE14 

Philadelphia Eagles 1 


KC8 

Kansas City Chiefs 


DC2 

DET16 

Dallas Cowboys • 


SF20 

San Francisco 49ers 1 


Will 

Miami Dolphins 


Detroit Lions 


SL15 

St. Louis Cardinals 1 

L__ 

NE26 

New England Patriots 







WR13 

Washington Redskins j 



M ark it down that Alex L. Sixkillcr. 

the junior quarterback sensation 
at the University of Washington, has 
not tilled TCU, Purdue and UC Santa 
Barbara full of arrows this year. He has 
helped his team defeat those colleges with 
his passing. It may be disappointing to 
think of a full-blooded Cherokee and 
the hero of a hot-selling record entitled 
Baikal of Sonny Siskillc r as just anoth- 
er Husky, but consider the implications. 

Drawing parallels between different 
ethnic groups is tricky, but say your 
name is Rosenbloom and your great- 
grandfather was a rabbi. You grew up, 
however, as a thoroughly assimilated 
third-generation Baptist in a small, pre- 
dominantly Wasp mill town in Oregon. 
You went off to Seattle on a football 
scholarship, became an overnight star, 
and all of a sudden fans were yelling "Oy- 
oyoyoy" at you jocularly and the news- 
papers were saying: “The Bruins thought 
they had a final solution to the Rosen- 
bloom problem yesterday afternoon, but 
it was proven once again that a smart 
Jewish quarterback can get you out of 
anything." The headlines were inspired, 
"There's a Rose in Bloom at Wash- 
ington," and subheads just as blithe, 
"Rosenbloom Crucifies Oregon." 

You presumably would react the way 
Sonny Sixkiller (see cover) reacted last 
year when, as a sophomore, he led the 
nation in passing and kept reading about 
how he was making heap good med- 
icine and scalping and massacring peo- 
ple all up and down the Pacific Coast. 

"I was dumfounded," says Sixkiller, 
shaking his head. "One guy asked if peo- 
ple gave me any trouble over my name — 
like I’m supposed to get mad and stab 
'em in the back or set a trap for 'em. 
Jeez." 

American Indian history, when you 


THE MAGIC NUMBER 
IS SIXKILLER 


Washington Quarterback Sonny Sixkiller is a Cherokee, but his passing 
arm, not his heritage, has made him a hero by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


think about it, is not a great mine of sure- 
fire yoks and sprightly references, es- 
pecially from the point of view of the 
Indians. So Sixkiller felt that his being 
described in print as “the most cele- 
brated redskin since Crazy Horse” was 
tasteless and demonstrably reactionary. 
Once, questioned was there much folk- 
lore practiced at his house, he replied, 
"Well, we didn't sit -around weaving 
baskets. 

"If I'd been a black quarterback peo- 
ple wouldn't have been writing that kind 
of stuff," he says. "The blacks wouldn't 
have let them get away with it. Or even 
if I’d been a Chinese quarterback.” But 
Sixkiller's bemusement over his image 
was heightened by the fact that he had 
never seriously thought of himself as an 
Indian, even a modern one. 

Sixkiller certainly looks Indian. He 
is as bronze, raven-haired and strong- 
featured as you would expect the great- 
grandson of a Cherokee chieftain to 
look. He sounds like you would expect 
any with-it middle-class West Coast col- 
legian to sound. His grandfather was a 
Baptist minister and his parents never 
lived on a reservation. They did once 
see a reservation. When Sonny was one 
the family moved from Tahlequah, Okla. 
to Ashland, Ore., and Stella Sixkillcr. 
Sonny's mother, suggested that they stop 
by a reservation on the way, because 
she was curious to sec what one looked 
like. She was disappointed by the ab- 
sence of wigwams. 

Ashland is a town of 12,280, where 
Sonny’s father Alex is a millhand and 
Mrs. Sixkiller is a maid in a col egc dor- 
mitory. Sonny grew up as a popular all- 
round athlete who danced to rock com- 
bos, drank Cokes and occasional sur- 
reptitious beers, and scarcely saw any 
Indians outside his family. When he was 


a little kid playing cowboys and Indi- 
ans, he says, "It was really strange. I 
mean, 1 was a cowboy sometimes. You 
got to switch off. That’s how far away I 
was from the real thing — I didn't think 
1 was an Indian then. I just thought I 
was a . . . little person.” 

Sixkiller also says that before last year 
nobody ever made much of his last name. 
He does not know the derivation of it, 
and he only knows of his great-grand- 
father's being a chief because "that's 
what my mother told me. I don't even 
ask her about it. I just let her go along." 
The name is evocative enough to make 
the most scrupulous sportswriter’s 
mouth water. The Huskies have a hard- 
working linebacker named Rich Sweatt 
(pronounced "Sweet." but that could 
be overlooked), a 5’ 9V4" defensive back 
named Steve Wee, a bomb-catching re- 
ceiver named Jim (Blitz) Krieg and a 
solid, troublesome defensive end named 
Kurt Matter. But none of these is a 
name on the order of Sixkiller. It is easy 
to fault the writer who declared last year, 
without the slightest basis in fact, that 
Sonny's surname was "handed down to 
him by his father — a father who had ac- 
complished the unusual feat of killing 
six bison and therefore won the name 
the family carries." But considering the 
broad strain of mortal imagery running 
through standard football rhetoric, it is 
hard to deny the aptness, or at least the 
inevitability, of another writer's phrase — 
that "Sixkiller's arm is as deadly as his 
name." 

Another powerful inducement for fans 
and scribes to go wild over Sixkiller is 
his style of play. He is a fine-looking nat- 
ural athlete who whistles the ball and 
moves fluidly. He is not fast or much of 
a runner (minus 35 yards on the ground 
last year), but he scrambles and does 
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wild things. His passes tend to be either 
1 5-yard lasers into someone’s stomach 
or lofted 25-yarders that just clear two 
defenders’ hands to hit a receiver in full 
stride down the sidelines. After he 
matched, or perhaps outdid, the pass- 
ing of Heisman Trophy winner Jim Plun- 
kett in Washington’s 29-22 loss to Stan- 


ford last year, Stanford Coach John Ral- 
ston said, “We’ve faced some fine quar- 
terbacks this season but none of them 
presented as many defensive problems 
as Sixkiller. After studying the films of 
him in action, our coaching staff agreed 
they have never seen a passer as loose 
as this kid. He free-lances all over the 


field and you never know what he’s go- 
ing to do next. And talk about your gun- 
ners, I can’t recall anyone who unloads 
the ball as fast and as often as Sixkiller. 
Oregon State intercepted six of his pass- 
es but that didn’t discourage him. He 
just kept on pitching until he beat them.” 
He very nearly beat Stanford as well, 
throwing for one touchdown at the end 
of a 77-yard drive and later running nine 
yards for another and passing for a two- 
point conversion on two straight bust- 
ed plays to put Washington temporarily 
ahead, 22-21. All that on national tele- 
vision and with the flu, which kept him 
out of the early part of the game. 

Sixkiller has been known to complain 
that people give so much attention to 
his name and race that there is an im- 
plication he was handed the job of start- 
ing quarterback for publicity reasons. 
Any such inference is probably due to 
oversensitivity on Sixkiller’s part but, 
until Washington’s spring game his fresh- 
man year, such extraneous considera- 
tions did appear to be his greatest claim 
to fame. 

Sixkiller was an all-state quarterback 
at Ashland (as well as an .all-conference 
basketball guard and baseball pitcher), 
but he was also only 5' 10" and 155 
pounds, and he was not sought too ea- 
gerly by colleges. Nor was he particularly 
impressive playing for the Huskies’ fresh- 
man team. This was before Washington 
opened up into a pro-style offense. “We 
used the Y formation then," Sixkiller 
has observed, “and it stunk.” In spring 
practice that year he was considered to 
be running behind three other quarter- 
backs for the varsity job. Even with one 
of these playing baseball and another 
injured, Sixkiller figured behind class- 
mate Greg Collins going into the spring 
game. But Collins broke a collarbone 
in the first quarter, so Sixkiller gave Se- 
attle fans their first look at No. 6. He 
completed 24 of 50 passes for 389 yards, 
and Collins is still trying to catch up. 

In the ’70 season opener, Sixkiller in- 
troduced himself to the nation as a whole 
by completing 16 of 35 for 277 yards 
and three touchdowns as the Huskies 
upset Michigan State 42-16. It was his 

continued 

when No. e has the ball he is sure to deliver 
it somewhere; probably 40 yards downficld. 
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SONNY GETS CLIPPED, LEGALLY, AND . . . 


first varsity game, and the AP named 
him national back of the week. He went 
on to exceed most of Plunkett’s soph- 
omore figures and to throw the ball more 
often than Plunkett did in any season, 
completing 186 of 362 passes for 15 
touchdowns and 2,303 yards. His av- 
erage of 1 8.6 completions per game made 
him the nation's leading passer. Against 
Oregon State he completed 30 of 50 for 
360 yards. Washington won 29-20. 
Against heavily favored USC he threw 
57 times, completed 30 for 341 yards 
and a touchdown and was moving the 
Huskies toward another score when he 
threw one of his 22 interceptions for 
the year, thus allowing USC to escape 
with a 28-25 win. Against moderately 
favored UCLA he hit 18 of 35 for 277 
yards and three touchdowns before giv- 
ing way to Collins. The final score of 
that one was 61-20, Huskies. 

And so it was that Washington's rec- 
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ord improved from 1-9 and seventh place 
in the Pacific Eight Conference to 6-4 
and a tie for second. This pleased Head 
Coach Jim Owens, whose job was not 
the most secure in town. He had fought 
down, barely, two separate black-ath- 
lete revolts against his authority. He had 
his detractors, and what his supporters 
needed in turn was something belter than 
a 1-9 record. What they got was the Hus- 
kies' sudden conversion from a hang-on- 
to-the-football-for-four-good-honest- 
yards-at-a-clip offense to Sixkiller throw- 
ing 50 times a game, usually long, on 
goodness knows what down, from his 
own two-yard line into crowds of sprint- 
ing folks. 

A large, folksy Oklahoman who tra- 
ditionally says "Wooooo-mw" after ex- 
citing games and incidentally claims 
some Comanche blood himself and some 
Cherokee for his wife, Owens played All- 
America end for Jim Tatum and Bud 
Wilkinson and coached for six years un- 
der Bear Bryant before coming to Wash- 
ington in 1957. He became a folk hero 
in Seattle by leading the Huskies to Rose 
Bowl victories in 1959 and 1960, but 
from 1965 to 1969 his teams were 20-28- 
2 and his offenses were lagging far be- 
hind the times. Kxieg, a senior and Six- 
killer's leading receiver, says he was re- 
cruited on the pledge that Washington 
would start going to the air more, and 
Owens says he had resolved to open up 
his attack when Sixkiller was still a large- 
ly unblossomed freshman. 

Owens also says that he never thought 
he would see his own quarterback throw- 
ing the ball 57 times in a game, but 
such a phenomenon is a tribute to Ow- 
ens' new tactical flexibility as well as to 
Sixkiller’s arm and audacity. For all Six- 
killer’s deserved reputation for impro- 
visation, it remains a fact that Owens 
calls virtually every play from the side- 
lines, although Sixkiller has the option 
of checking off at the line of scrimmage. 
Owens and his assistants have also de- 
vised an attack that fits Sixkiller's tal- 
ents admirably. On any passing play 
Sonny has three or four receivers to 
choose from, depending on how the de- 
fense develops. And the corps of receiv- 
ers Owens has assembled, which includes 
Krieg and junior-college transfers Tom 
Scott, Dennis Brimhall and Scott Loo- 
mis, is a good one. Furthermore, Six- 
killer has enjoyed excellent protection, 


though it was better last year perhaps, 
with an all-senior offensive line, than 
this season. 

So it is not all false or even true mod- 
esty that causes this son of a son of a 
chief to persist in talking about team- 
work, in signing autographs with the 
preface "Good Luck from All the Hus- 
kies," and in going to some lengths to 
dodge personal publicity. The athletic 
department, no doubt aware that he is 
a hot enough property without being 
pushed, tends to underplay Sixkiller, the 
coaches holding back their superlatives 
and the publicity department shrugging 
when he fails to show up for interviews. 
The assessment of the Washington quar- 
terback situation carried in the official 
Husky football guide says, "Sonny Six- 
killer and Greg Collins, both juniors, 
are probably the best one-two quarter- 
backing combination in college football, 
in either order.” 

Sixkiller says, “I get tired of people 
coming up to me in restaurants and say- 
ing ‘Aren’t you . . . ?’ Just that, ‘Aren't 
you . . . ?’ I feel stupid saying ‘Yes, I 
am.' Sometimes 1 say ‘No.’ ” But he is. 
He's the man, the odds-on choice for All- 
America quarterback this year, the in- 
spiration of "6-Killer" T shirts sold in 
the university bookstore, the recipient 
of 10 fan letters a day, including reg- 
ular notes from a girl who says she has 
31 pictures of him and signs herself 
"Cheryl, your paleface friend.” One lct- 


... A LONG-HAIRED FAN ROOTS HIM ON 





ter was delivered to him with nothing 
on the front but a drawing of the sun 
and a 6. 

“You have to be flattered by it all," 
he says, “but the people 1 know, I want 
them to consider me — well, me. Not the 
ballplayer. I don't mind meeting new 
people. But I like to go to a place where 
it's private." One such place is the house 
he lives in with two other players a mile 
off campus, to which all interviewers 
have been denied access. Sixkiller be- 
longed to a fraternity. Theta Chi, for a 
while, “and I liked some of the guys in 
it,*' he says. “But some of them. . . . 
And T didn't like the brotherly bit. or 
people telling me what to do." 

This year Owens declared that living 
in the UW shell house, which even the 
players have come to call the “ape 
house," was voluntary. Sixkiller had al- 
ready made known his strong disincli- 
nation to live there. He wears his straight 
black hair long, out the back of his hel- 
met, and he says of the current Hus- 
kies, “We're not ‘mad dogs' like they 
were six years ago. You know what I 
mean, crew cuts, blue blazers and all 
that. I want to do what I want, to live 
the way I want.'* 

Exactly what Sixkiller wants to do off 
the field is still an open question, but 
on the field he knows what he is up to. 
“I always knew I would start, I knew 
I'd do good, and I knew we would win," 
he says, with what appears to be un- 
affected confidence. Now he wants to 
go to the Rose Bowl. And go again the 
year after. After that he would like to 
play pro ball, but there is the question 
of his size. Since high school he has 
grown over 30 pounds and almost two 
inches, to 188 and "around six feet," 
and he certainly has a pro-caliber arm 
and a good release. "It's not as quick a 
release as Namath’s," says Owens, “but 
it's a strong release. His ball doesn't 
spend much time in the air." Still, very 
few starting pro quarterbacks are as short 
as 6'. Sixkiller had a pass tipped by a 
rushing lineman and intercepted against 
Purdue this year, and last year he caught 
one of his own passes after it was hit 
by a rusher. 

Twenty-five calls a week have been 
coming in to the UW athletic office, 
wanting Sixkiller to do everything from 
endorse Arrow shirts to pose throwing 
a pass on a bicycle, but only a few pro 
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scouts have asked for tickets to Wash- 
ington home games so far this year. If 
he turns out to be another Gary Behan 
as a pro prospect, Sixkiller would prob- 
ably turn to business. He has not de- 
cided whether he will major in business 
or sociology. 

One thing Sixkiller is working on now 
is finding out more about what it means 
to be an Indian. He has not read much 
on the subject, but has bought a book 
entitled “New Indians." (Last year the 
Seattle Public Library inquired of the 
UW sports information office what 
books Sonny had read as a child. Since 
Sonny couldn't remember, he and the 
sports information director dreamed up 
a few titles, which eventually ended up 
on the library's suggested summer-read- 
ing list as volumes recommended by well- 
known personages.) Out of both a lack 
of time and a desire not to get political 
at this point in life, he has turned down 
all of a flock of invitations to get in- 
volved in Indian projects, except that 
he agreed to serve as honorary chair- 
man of the Save Ernie Crowfeather 
Drive, a fund-raising campaign to buy 
a kidney machine for a Seattle Indian. 

Along with the rest of the non-black 
Huskies, Sixkiller expressed disapproval 
last year when five black players quit 
the team, charging racism. He went along 
to observe two springs ago when dem- 
onstrations were held on campus fol- 
lowing the invasion of Cambodia, and 
says “the police went wild, beating up 
girls.” On their way back to their car 
from the disturbances, he and two friends 
were attacked by several club- wielding 
vigilantes, and Sixkiller absorbed a blow 
to the back, but it did not politicize 
him. 

The Washington freshman coach, 
Marv Weetman, says Sixkiller "gives the 
outward indication of calm, but inside 
he's a jangle of nerves." He is improv- 
ing, though. “He certainly is more of a 
leader this year than last," says Owens. 
“Last year, when he stepped into the 
huddle he had nine seniors. I don't care 
if you are the quarterback, you don’t al- 
ways feel you're the leader." Against Pur- 
due this year, after passing badly in the 
first half, Sixkiller rallied himself and 
the team spectacularly, leading the way 
to a seesaw 38-35 win with 387 yards in 
the air and two touchdown passes to 
Scott, one of these a 33-yard completion 


for the winning score with just over two 
minutes to go. And in Washington's 44- 
26 win over TCU last week he kept on 
producing the big play. In the first quar- 
ter. throwing off balance with Frogs 
pouring in over the rain-soaked As- 
troTurf, he somehow got enough on the 
ball to hit Krieg for a 56-yard touch- 
down. He followed that up with a 48- 
yard scoring pass to Scott and a 51- 
yard clothesline to Scott that set up a 
third touchdown. Not bad for a jangle 
of nerves. 

“I'm a shy person," says Sixkiller. 
As a freshman, he says, he found it hard 
to approach teammates to initiate friend- 
ships. But the quarterback he most ad- 
mires is Namath: “I like his release, 
and 1 like the way he takes things 
cool." There has never been a famous 
Indian athlete who strutted his stuff like 
a Namath, Jack Johnson or Lee Tre- 
vino. Jim Thorpe was misused and lived 
out his days embittered. Louis Socka- 
lexis, whom John McGraw described as 
the greatest ballplayer ever and who ac- 
tually inspired the character of Frank 
Merriwell, became a hopeless drunkard 
while in the major leagues and lasted 
for only three years. Chief Bender of 
the old Philadelphia Athletics was mild- 
mannered, contenting himself with yell- 
ing “foreigners” at the fans who 
whooped at him. Indian Jack Jacobs, a 
fine passing tailback for Oklahoma in 
the '40s, is not widely remembered. 
Young Andy Sixkiller (Young is his 
given first name, but he goes by Andy), 
Sonny's cousin, attained some celebrity 
as an honorable mention All-America 
defensive back at the University of Mi- 
ami in 1964-65. Lack of size and an 
ankle injury kept him out of pro ball, 
and now he is a fireman in Miami. 

Sonny Sixkiller may not measure up 
for the pros either, but if his career lasts 
long enough for him to get himself to- 
gether and straighten out the media, he 
just might start showing the nation a lit- 
tle something in the way of Cherokee 
brass. 

"Sometimes people seem to prejudge 
me," Sixkiller says. "They think, ‘If he's 
a guy getting all this publicity, he's got- 
ta be cocky.' But I can't see being like 
that. 

“When we go to the Rose Bowl." he 
says after skipping a beat, "then I'll con- 
sider it." end 
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AN 

UPTIGHT 

LITTLE 

ISLAND 

For years the lobstermen of 
Prince Edward thought their 
waters were filled with sharks. 
Then one of them sent for a 
book, discovered that those 
surfacing wraiths were tuna — 
and angling had a new Mecca 
by DAM LEVIN 


F all in ihc North Atlantic, the cur- 
rents of life quicken. Great birds grow 
restless and suddenly arc gone. Sensing 
change, shoals of fishes gorge themselves 
on smaller ones. And though ecologists 
still cry doom, with cause, the strang- 
est things are happening: the wcakfish 
have returned to Long Island: at Nan- 
tucket the blucfish are bigger than ever: 
and, most stirring of all to anglers, off 
Prince Edward Island, Canada's smallest 
province, the largest bluefin tuna ever 
seen arc being caught. 

Last fall a giant bluefin weighing 1.040 
pounds was taken there, the first half- 
ton tuna ever on a rod. And so were 10 
others weighing more than 900 pounds— 
more bluefin that size than had been 
caught in all the annals of the sport. 
Then, just south of Prince Edward, with 
winter closing in. a fish of 1,065 pounds 
was landed off Nova Scotia; it had just 
left Prince Edward, the natives said, and 
scientists were inclined to agree. So it 
hardly comes as a surprise that last 
month the man who caught that fish, 
Glen Gibson of River Bourgeois, Nova 
Scotia, tied his boat to a Prince Ed- 
ward dock, or that a 941-pounder has 
been taken, this one by Albert van dcr 
Reit, a South African who has a life- 
time bluefin catch of 77 fish. All the 
world's big tuna men are on Prince Ed- 
ward Island now. gathered in body or 
in spirit on this brand-new paradise. 

There are other tuna ports, of course, 
legendary ones such as Wedgeport, Nova 
Scotia, for 25 years synonymous with 
tuna angling, until the quarry vanished; 
Bimini, where the tuna have come north 
each spring for decades; Point Judith, 
R.I.; Provincetown on Cape Cod; and. 
more recently. Conception Bay and No- 
tre Dame Bay, Newfoundland. But they 
arc forgotten now by the big-time tuna 
fishermen, all but forsaken for Prince 
Edward Island, where only five years 
ago tuna was something the natives 
bought in little round cans at the North 
Lake grocery store. 

For centuries the only large fish 
around the island were sharks, huge ones, 
or so the lobstermen claimed. ’ 'There’s 
no point learning to swim," they’d say. 
"If I fell over, how far would I get?" 
And then in 1967 a Nova Scotian, Bruce 
Oland. came up and landed an 855- 
pound tuna, the first bluefin ever taken 
in the province on rod and reel. The 


next year a few' local lobstermen went 
out. and with very little knowledge got 
14 more, two of 930 pounds and one of 
960, the three largest tuna taken any- 
where in the world that year. The fall 
of 1969 produced 31 tuna, one of 970 
pounds, a mere seven pounds under the 
world record that had stood for 19 years. 
In 1970 there were 99 tuna caught off 
Prince Edward, including the 1,040- 
pounder. and nearly all were landed from 
half a dozen old lobster boats fishing 
two or three miles out of one small har- 
bor, North Lake. 

For tuna anglers the whole thing ap- 
pears to be an agreeable accident of na- 
ture. Prince Edward Island lies in the 
shallow Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is above 
the crags of Nova Scotia and only 160 
miles southwest of Newfoundland, w here 
summer is a brief interval between ice- 
bergs and icebergs and swimming is a 
sport for seals. But the island belongs 
somewhere else. In summer the gulf is 
as warm as the waters off Atlantic City. 
Vacationers from Maine have been 
known to drive 250 miles north for the 
first comfortable swim of their lives. 

What brings the world’s largest tuna 
to Prince Edward? Only one man has 
seriously studied the question — Janies S. 
Beckett, an ichthyologist with the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada. “The 
St. Lawrence is a gigantic nutrient 
pump," Beckett explains. "In coastal wa- 
ters each spring there is a burst of phy- 
toplankton. The plankton depends on 
mineral salts for growth, but in most 
areas these are depleted in a few weeks 
and the plankton growth is reduced. In 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, though, the 
warm river water is especially fertile. The 
river also creates a season-long upwelling 
of deep, mineral-rich water in the gulf. 
The level of phytoplankton produced is 
maintained, providing continuous forage 
for the larger zooplankton and on up 
through shrimp and young herring and 
mackerel, the bluefin's favorite food in 
the area. And, of course, the distribution 
of large predators is dependent on the 
food supply." Research indicates that 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence around Prince 
Edward Island is the biggest mackerel 
spawning area in the western North At- 
lantic. and there is very little commercial 
pressure on the mackerel. "Underhar- 
vested'Lis the word Canadian authorities 
use. The tuna have come to harvest. 
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in the lake. The damned thing came up 
under the boat, knocked the oars from 
my hands and near capsized me. It was 
the closest I ever came to drow ning. 

"A week later we set a mackerel trap 
and caught it. I’d never seen one that 
close, but it certainly looked like a shark 
to me. It had that big fin, you know. It 
was exactly 1 1 feet long and it weighed 
a thousand pounds." 

Soon afterward another one came into 
the lake. Fraser was digging clams on a 
nearby flat when he saw the fish strand- 
ed with the falling tide. So he ran home 
and told a friend, who came back with 
a .22 rifle and shot it. Something kept 
bothering Fraser, though. He wanted to 
know if this was the same kind of shark 
he had been seeing all his life. As he won- 
dered, a dozen years went by — who could 
answer such a question?— but in 1952 
he “wrote an uncle of mine up to New 
Haven, Conn, and he got me a book 
from the library that had information 
as to what the different kinds of fish 
looked like." The book came, Fraser 
studied it and— confusion — the pictures 
of sharks did not look like the sharks 
he had grown up with at all. But other 
pictures did. pictures of tuna. Finally 
he returned the book to New Haven, 
where his cousin paid a 23c overdue 
fine. Fraser was convinced his “sharks” 
were bluefin tuna. The next step was to 
catch them. 

“I'd heard fantastic stories about ex- 
pensive equipment," says Fraser, “so I 
just didn’t do anything." No one else 
on the island had done any research com- 
parable to Fraser's, and for the next dec- 
ade “Fraser’s tuna" was one of the more 
popular Prince Edward folk stories. "I 
knew what they were," he says, “but I 
didn’t know' how to convince the world." 

During this lime Fraser kept telling 
fellow islanders that “tuna fishing could 
really build up our tourist business." 
Wcdgeport was tuna capital of the world 
then; everyone knew that. And in the 
early ’60s, when the Wedgeport fishing 
went bad, people started listening to Fra- 
ser. At last, in August of 1966, the Prince 
Edward Island Travel Bureau sent a fish- 
ing boat up to North Lake with tackle 
and a skipper. On the first day, less than 
a mile out, they hooked and lost a big 
fish. The act was repeated time and again 
until the season ended; strike, hookup, 
lost fish. But the next summer brought 
the 855-pounder — and the real start of 
Prince Edward Island tuna fishing. 


No scientist has studied the island it- 
self, however. Prince Edward is often 
called "the Million-Acre Farm," and 
from the air it resembles a vast gently 
rolling, multicolored quilt; neat rectan- 
gles and squares of mustard yellow s, deep 
and pale greens — potatoes, hay, oats, 
wheat and barley— and the brick red of 
the fertile soil. If the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er’s fertility is important, then Prince 
Edward's many rivers must also be a fac- 
tor, considering the land they drain and 
all the nutrients they wash to sea. Prob- 
ably this explains why first the mack- 
erel and then the tuna have come so 
close to shore. 

But none of this accounts for where 
the tuna were until 1967, a mystery whose 


solution may be credited to a burly. 52- 
year-old former commercial fisherman 
named Wesley Fraser. Fraser had fished 
out of North Lake all his life for lob- 
ster, cod and mackerel, despite the 
sharks, whose dorsal fins dotted local 
waters from July until early winter. Fra- 
ser is a bright, engaging, vital man, but 
like most islanders he never paid too 
much attention to what went on any- 
where else. Life was exciting enough at 
home. At times it was a challenge just 
to row' across North Lake, a big tidal 
pond connected to the ocean by a 
dredged, quarter-mile channel where the 
tuna boats now dock. One Sunday af- 
ternoon in 1939 Fraser was out in his 
skiff when he saw “a huge shark, right 
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a more productive place for the com- 
pany but also a more satisfying place 
for the individual. 

A Representative of our Office Prod- 
ucts Division will be glad to discuss 
our Selectric typewriters with you and 
show you how they, and other IBM Word 
Processing equipment, can be valuable 
in your office, both now and in the 
future. 

Or, if you prefer, write to us at Franklin 
Lakes. N.J. 07417. We'll be happy to 
send you a brochure describing the 
Selectric H Typewriter in detail. - 


In the 38 years we've been making 
typewriters, we've not only learned a 
lot about making them, we've learned 
a lot about using them. 

As a result, we've been able to make 
a new typewriter specially designed 
for the way offices work today. It's the 
Selectric. E- the most versatile type- 
writer IBM has ever produced. 

The Selectric H Typewriter is the re- 
sult of our continuous efforts to improve 
the design and construction of all our 
products: products which, we believe, 
can help your office become not only 
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Excellence without extravagance. 
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accent on clean, conservative styling. 
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1972 POLARA 


power front disc brakes, and an 
automatic transmission. Monaco. More 
luxurious than comparably equipped 
low-priced models, yet not that far above 
them in price. 


Here's one car that doesn't look like last 
year's model. We built Polara on the 
premise that the extra room and smooth, 
quiet ride are features the big-car 
buyer shouldn't have to do without. 


Take your choice of Polara or Polara 
Custom. Either way. you'll get a refresh- 
ing example of what a big car should be 
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Their garden? Just a 
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All year round. 
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TUNA coimm 


In July of 1968 the provincial gov- 
ernment hired a veteran Nova Scotia 
guide named Aubrey Purcell lo conduct 
a free 10-day course for anyone who 
wanted to he a tuna guide. Wes Fraser 
took it.asdid four other commercial fish- 
ermen. but that was all. People move 
slowly on Prince Edward Island: only 
live lobster boats fished tuna from North 
Lake in 1968. catching 14 more hluclin. 
including the 960-pounder and the two 
930s. one of the latter by a client of Fra- 
ser's. He hooked up at 5:50 one eve- 
ning and Fraser galled the fish at 1 1 :30 
the next morning, a fight of 17 hours 
and 40 minutes. “We were still a little 
green." Fraser says now. "We were 
afraid to tighten up on the drags." 

Another islander to take the course 
was lobster man Dcrrell Ceilings, now 
at 42 a lean, quiet man w ith deep creas- 
es fanning out from his eyes. The legal 
lobstcring season is only two months 
long, so all his life Collings had dragged 
for scallops and dug for clams, tough 
winter work that ages a man. “Fishing 
is a job that gets you. though." he'd al- 
ways say. "You always feel you'll have 
a good year, and there's no one to boss 
you." Tuna fishing would be like that, 
lie thought, and it would also be some- 
thing new. That was appealing. So Col- 
lings went to a mechanic and for S200 
had a fighting chair made. No fancy 
chrome, just red-painted steel with a 
cushion and the bottom of a barber chair 
bolted to the floor of his old boat. 

One morning in August 1970 Collings 
took out two New Jersey anglers, and a 
tuna struck at one p.m. It was on for 
two hours before they saw it the only 
time they would— but the tuna saw them, 
loo. and look a dive in 90 feel of waicr. 
Unlike Wes Fraser earlier. Collings 
urged the angler to lighten the reel drag, 
but the client was afraid the line would 
break and he refused. Six hours later, 
at nine p.m.. Collings had to take over 
the rod: at two a.m., exhausted, he stuck 
it in the gimbal and roped it to the 
chair. The tuna had been pulling the 
boat steadily for 13 hours and, Collings 
admits. “I didn't know where we were." 
The rod hud started splintering, the cork 
grip was peeling away and for three hours 
one of his clients had been begging him 
to cut off and head back. Finally, at 
ihrcc a.m.. the line snapped. Looking 
out over the water. Collings recognized 
the flashes of the Cape George. Nova 
Scotia lighthouse; the tuna had towed 
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Not quite. At least where life insurance is concerned. 
A contingent beneficiary is a second person you 
can name to receive part or all of your life 
insurance money— in the event that the first person 
you name dies before you do. 
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them 40 miles. With the fuel low they 
could not chance heading back to port, 
so Collings waited until daybreak, land- 
ed on a Nova Scotia beach and hiked 
up the road to a gas station. It was 
2:30 p.m. when they finally tied up at 
North Lake after a 25 Vi-hour odyssey. 
Collings says, "Judging from the size 
of its tail, that tuna would have weighed 
1,200 pounds. But then I've seen fish 
jump out of the water here— completely 
out — that would go 1,500." 

The world record stood at 977 pounds 
then. On Sept. 8 a 980-pounder was 
brought into North Lake, but that was 
nine days after a 985-pounder was caught 
by Dr. Richard Hausknecht off Mon- 
tauk, N.Y. Two weeks later a Derrell 




FRASER SOLVED THE SHARK MYSTERY 


Collings client, Mel Immergut from 
Brooklyn, N.Y., hooked the 1,040- 
pounder and brought it to gaff in 38 min- 
utes. Collings had learned a great deal 
about boat handling by then, and Im- 
mergut was fishing a very tight drag, on 
the theory that if a giant tuna is not boat- 
ed in an hour the odds switch away 
from the fisherman: hooks can pull out, 
lines can fray, or at Prince Edward Is- 
land the fish might break off on one of 
the many trawl or lobster traplines in 
the shallow gulf waters. The angler’s 
attitude is kill him before he kills you, 
and the intense pressure takes its toll at 
both ends of the line. Three days earlier 
Prince Edward Island’s attorney general, 
Elmer Blanchard, lost a very large 
tuna after a 45-minute fight, stood up. 


collapsed and died. He was 43 years 
old and had never been seriously ill. 

The last tuna of 1970 was brought 
into North Lake on Oct. 10. The fish 
did not disappear after that, but the 
winds began blowing from the north, 
making it impossible to get over the shal- 
low bar at the harbor mouth. Two weeks 
before Christmas. Wes Fraser drove his 
truck to the bluff near North Lake. He 
stood on the roof with binoculars, and 
a quarter of a mile out in the gulf, he saw 
a school of tuna swimming in circles 
as if wondering where to go next. 

The sandbar outside North Lake is 
still there, and it seems a ridiculously 
small obstacle for the most successful 
tuna fleet in history, but Prince Edward 
is a land of obstacles. North Lake must 
be the least pretentious big-game fish- 
ing center on Earth. A jumble of gray 
shacks cluster along the channel, homes 
for lobstermen and tuna fishermen in 
season. The year-round population is 90. 
A small restaurant sits on the bluff just 
west of the harbor, and while the clam 
chowder would never draw' raves from 
Julia Child, at least it is clam chowder — 
and the only show' in town. As for liv- 
ing accommodations, one goes else- 
where. Since the tuna do not arrive until 
mid-July and by mid-October the boats 
arc stuck behind the sandbar, the motel 
business would be too seasonal to pay. 
The nearest place to sleep is a six-unit 
motel eight miles away, but so far most 
tuna anglers have stayed 40 miles south 
at one of the three motels in Montague 
and driven to the fishing boats each 
morning, past bright fields stretching 
down to the sea. along little dirt roads 
that lead to lonely, dune-lined beaches. 
It is easy to forget about the fishing. 

Prince Edward Island is shark-shaped, 
facing east with a wide-open mouth. 
Montague is at the hinge of its jaws 
and North Lake is four miles in from 
East Point, the nose. Until this year all 
the giant tuna had been caught in one six- 
mile stretch from East Point to Camp- 
bells Cove, just west of North Lake, 
but the shark is 120 miles long, and 
there is no reason why there should not 
be tuna all the way to its tail. 

One week this August the mackerel 
schools disappeared and fishing fell off 
at North Lake. When the newspaper re- 
ported huge commercial mackerel catch- 
es at the island’s western end, two vis- 
iting anglers drove west toward Mal- 
pcque, a little town on the largest of a 
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TUNA continu'd 

dozen or so bays on the island's north 
side. Someone was reported to be fish- 
ing at Malpcqtie, and at the dock were 
two boats with fighting chairs. Hanging 
nearby were two tuna, both well over 
800 pounds. ‘‘See Bruce Champion,” a 
man said. "He began the fishing here.” 

Champion, who was aboard his boat, 
heard his name mentioned and came out 
of the cabin. Last year he was a 36- year- 
old potato farmer with a boat he used 
for weekend mackerel fishing. Then in 
September, he said, he went tuna fish- 
ing for the first time, at North Lake. 
He hooked a bluefin, lost it. came home, 
rigged up a fighting chair in his boat, 
sent away for tuna tackle and waited 
for the winter to pass. On July 1 1 he 
caught a 725-pounder, a week later one 
of 750. He began taking an occasional 
paying passenger, and on Aug. 14 one 
of them brought in an 885-pounder. 
Since then four fish of over 800 pounds 
have been landed. 

Another Malpcquc fisherman is Al- 
phonse Le Blanc, a tuna guide from 
Wedgeport. The fishing went bad there 
nine years ago, he said, and he began 
chartering out of Halifax 130 miles cast. 
But the tuna disappeared there, too, so 
this August he brought his boat to North 
Lake, only to find the natives would 
not let him fish. “I didn't want their char- 
ters, I had my own,” he said. "But they 
didn’t want no strangers, period. They 
wouldn't even sell me bait. They said L 
could stay, but they wouldn't be respon- 
sible for what happened to my boat.” 

Le Blanc had begun fishing at Wedge- 
port in 1935, and stayed there through 
its golden era. He pulled out a yellowed 
appointment book from those early days 
and opened it to a smudged page. "Can 
you read these names?" he asked, and 
one was unmistakable: Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt. But Wedgeport could not com- 
pare with Malpeque, he said: "I've never 
seen such a run of big fish as they’ve 
got here. At Wedgeport 50 r ,' of our tuna 
were under 300 pounds. And mackerel? 
I thought I saw a lot down home, but 
that was nothing. Those tuna come here 
to eat." 

He began shaking his head, as if 
searching for something to explain it all. 
"You know,” he finally said, "1 sus- 
pect there’s something different about 
this Gulf of St. Lawrence." A listener, 
who had fished at Bimini, nodded in 
agreement. "For one thing." he said, 
“there aren't any sharks here.” end 
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Its luxury won't melt in a snowstorm 


When you're battling a storm and 
treacherous roads— and you're more 
intent on roadability than luxury- 
Toronado has a unique advantage: 
its remarkable front drive. 

What it does is deliver the power to 
the front wheels, where the weight is 
greatest; they pull the car along, 
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traction and directional stability that 


are exceptional. What you feel is' 
glad to be driving a Toronado. 
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-t sag after a seven-hundred-mile day. 


corporates dual air intakes below the 
lumper. If you order air conditioning, 
v new venturi shroud is included, 
i/hich increases airflow through the 
condenser for improved cooling. 

i here are many more things which set 
i Toronado apart. Its exclusive dual- 
level tail lights. The fact that it's 
Suilt on its own private production 
l*ie. The extra inspections and road 
test it goes through before shipment. 


If you've owned other luxury cars, 
you know what they have in common 
-perhaps it's time now to drive the 
one that puts it all together in quite 
a different way: Toronado. There's 
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From nowon, wc spell Hathaway with an 
oycpatch.Wc want the world to notice 
it again. Only 20 years ago, it dawned 
on us in YVatervillc, Maine, that there 
were many men who would value 
our good shirts. If only we could 
reach them. So in 19(1 wc did w hat 
any proud craftsman with honest 
wares to sell would do: Wc advertised. 
And wc did it with an cycpatch. It canic 
to stand for Hathaway, a symbol of our 
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And invite your closest scrutiny of our newest shirt. 
The Easy Knit. Our easy-going, fine, silky, pure mercer- 
ized cotton lisle knit that machinc-washes-and-drics 
like a great synthetic. It has a dress shirt collar, 
a dress shirt neckband, a dress 
placket to the tail. It 
long sleeves, buttoned 
cuffs, and neatly hugs the 
body. It is a sporty dress 
shirt, or a dressy sport shirt, 
give or take a tic. It is $18. In 
regular neck sizes. And it is 
very, very comfortable. 


W'e did it with one eve closed. 

H*THdWtV 
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It has been the custom of El- 
mer Fisher to stop by the var- 
sity locker room on his way to 
classes at Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Detroit. To don shoulder 
pads and cleats? No. to take a 
free shower, put on a clean suit 
and rap with the guys a few min- 
utes before going off to his stud- 
ies. Actually. Elmer has never 
had time to learn to play foot- 
ball. though he docs take a day 
off every now and then to sit 
on the bench with the team and 
watch. Next July, when Elmer 
is 65 and retires as a janitor at 
the school, he will take along 
three baccalaureate degrees — in 
sculpting, history and mortuary 
science, and a master’s in line 
arts. But no athletic letters. 

On the other hand, the Bettcr- 
Late-than-Never Society this 
week salutes Astronaut James 
B. Irwin, the moon walker, who 
finally got an E for his letter- 
man's sweater 24 years after 
graduating from Salt Lake City's 
East High. Irwin, a member of 
the school ski club, though he 
never skied competitively, re- 
ceived his award "for the long- 
est hop. skip and jump, for gath- 
ering the most rocks and car- 
rying them the farthest.” and for 
being the most “far-out student 
in the history of the school.” 

Now Pat Nixon tells us: the only 
fan letter she ever wrote was to 
Louis Norman Newsom, w ho. in 
case you don't recall, was called 
Bobo and pitched for the Wash- 
ington Senators, among others, 
a tew times. The First Lady was 
talking about the Senators — 
whom she supported “for 
years '- and recalled her letter 
to Bobo. "One day I was there 
and he was thrown out. and I 
didn't think it was fair," she said. 
“So. I wrote him a letter." His 
wife's flight of nostalgia notw ith- 
standing, Mr. Nixon said last 
week he was switching from the 
soon-to-be-defunct Senators to 
the California Angels. 



A Here is an umpire watching 
his waistline. Somewhere is a 
watchbird named Fred G. Fleig 
watching the umpire watching 
his waistline. It seems Fleig. the 
secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional League, told Ump John 
MeSherry before the season that 
he could not call 'em like he 
saw 'em until he lost 50 pounds. 
MeSherry did. weighing in at a 
less-than-sveltc 245 for his rook- 
ie year in the major leagues. Now 
that the season's almost over, 
John, you better watch out. 
Watchbirds watch in the winter, 
too. 

Remember Augie Rainer, the 
perfectly healthy ex-feather- 
weight boxer who advertised his 
own funeral in a Minneapolis 
paper to see what the attendance 
would be (SI. Sept. 6)? Well, 
old Augie got his answer. Hun- 
dreds of people from all over 
the country accepted. Jack 
Dempsey wired, "I'll go to yours 
if you'll come to mine." But, 
the most unusual note came 
from Johnny (Blood) McNally, 
67. a charier member of the Pro- 
fessional Football Hall of Fame 
who in his heyday played half- 
back for the Milwaukee Badgers, 


Duluth Eskimos, Pottsvillc Ma- 
roons. Green Bay Packers and 
Pittsburgh Stcclers. "I'll be sad 
vv hen you arc dead." w rote John- 
ny, who proposed a plan to soft- 
en the blow. Why didn't they 
bet on which of them would live 
longest? ‘The one w ho goes first 
loses a grand to the one vv ho sur- 
vives. The loser won't miss the 
money, and it will console the 
winner for the loss of a friend. 
May I live a long time and you 
forever." Augie accepted the 
proposal, and now he and Blood 
are having the SI. 000 bequest 
put into their wills. 

Evangelist Billy Graham is one 
duller w ho tells it like it is. Dur- 
ing a recent stop in Dallas to 
open the new Texas Stadium in 
nearby Irving, somebody asked 
Graham if it helps to pray w hen 
golfing. "Prayer never seems to 
work for me on a golf course," 
said the evangelist. "I think it 
has something to do with my 
being a terrible putter." 

What do you do if you're a Tex- 
as millionaire and can't buy "a 
decent bowl of chili in all of 
New York"? Well, if you're Clint 
W. Murchison Jr. and you hap- 
pen to own a football team 
named the Dallas Cowboys, you 
build a restaurant on 49th Street 
and Park Avenue, call it— 
right — Dallas Cowboy, and 
make plans to fly in cauldrons 
of authentic chili from Texas for 
the grand opening this month. 
You also figure on a mess of 
smoked ribs, tacos and tamale 
pics and you build yourself "the 
longest bar in New York" to 
serve up them real Texas con- 
coctions. Pretty soon you got 
every Texan in town dreaming 
he's home on the range. And 
belching. 

Our One-That-Didn’t-Get- 
Away award this week goes to 
8-year-old Stephane Feugueur 
from the French fishing port of 
Dieppe, on the English Channel. 


Little Stephane bought a rod and 
reel in a local toy store, en- 
tered -along with 19 other an- 
glers- the professional fisher- 
men's annual tournament and 
caught 22 of the total of 48 fish 
that were landed. 

♦ It was 35 years since he had 
to flee his own land before Mus- 
solini's invading army, and so 
Ethiopia's emperor, Haile Se- 
lassie I, perhaps had some spe- 
cial counsel for his nation’s 
former marathoner, Abebe Bi- 
kila. about coming back from 
defeat. The two met recently 
in Addis Ababa for the premiere 
of a new film. The Ethiopians, 
by U.S. Producer Bud Green- 
span. which recounts Bikila's 
Olympic victories in 1960 and 
1964 and the auto accident in 
1969 that left him paralyzed 
from the waist down. Reflecting 
on his Oly mpic victories. Bikila 
said. "When I ran, I ran for Ethi- 
opia. When 1 won, I won for 
Ethiopia." It was the kind of 
thing the emperor might have 
said in 1936. 
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college football/ Pat Putnam 


He’s down. He’s out. He’s back. He wins ! 

To beat Tennessee, Auburn was relying heavily on its pass-catch combination of Pat Sullivan to Terry Beasley, 
so when Beasley was kayoed early things looked bad. But out he came again, and with him came Auburn 


The opening kickoff was something 
* of an upset: Tennessee kicked to Au- 
burn and Auburn did not fumble the 
ball. An official almost stepped off 15 
yards against Auburn for cheating. Up 
in the stands, fans turned hastily to their 
programs to see if they were in the right 
stadium. You see. Auburn and Tennessee 
are both awesome against almost any 
other team but when they play each oth- 
er it's the Fumble Bowl, old Stonefingers 
U. against Iron HandsTech. In one quar- 
ter alone last year, they managed to give 
away the ball nine times. There arc some 
teams that could not foul up that much 
even if it was part of the game plan. 
In the last two games against each 
other, 27 such blunders occurred, an 
average of a fumble lost or a pass in- 
tercepted about every four minutes. 
For the two defenses, Tennessee-Au- 
burn is not a football game, it's the 
Alamo. And so the perfection of the 
opening kickoff return was dazzling. 
Nine plays later Auburn fumbled, Ten- 


nessee recovered and the real game 
was on. 

By halftime. Tennessee, which itself 
had fumbled away one punt in the sec- 
ond quarter, had collected a pair of field 
goals from George Hunt and was hold- 
ing a precarious 6-0 lead. Tennessee used 
two quarterbacks, neither of whom will 
be remembered for his passing, and the 
offense sputtered under the handicap. 
"We're not confident in our offense yet 
because it doesn't have a No. 1 quar- 
terback who can come in and do the 
job." said Bobby Majors, Tennessee’s 
All-America safety who led the nation 
w ith 10 interceptions last year. “We kind 
of worry about that." 

But if Tennessee was worried, by half- 
time Auburn was frantic. Oh, the Ti- 
gers have a quarterback, one of the best. 
Last season, as a junior, Pat Sullivan 
led the nation in total offense while set- 
ting an NCAA record for yards gained 
(8.57) per play. Hardly a worry there. 
But on the seventh play against Ten- 


nessee. Terry Beasley, Auburn's exciting 
split end. leaped for a Sullivan pass, 
was flipped by Majors and came crash- 
ing down on his head. "I remember that 
and I remember coming to in the dress- 
ing room," Beasley said. "In between, 
nothing." 

In between, he ran a fly pattern while 
unconscious and shortly was led to the 
dressing room. "I knew he was hurt." 
said Majors. "When he got up his eyes 
were glazed. And he hung around our 
defensive huddle for a moment before 
wandering over to his own side.” 

Without Beasley, who can run 60 yards 
in 6.1 seconds, Auburn's attack is some- 
thing less than explosive. "It isn't so 
much the passes that he catches as what 
he does after he catches them," said one 
pro scout. Last year he caught 52 — for 
1.051 yards and II touchdowns. While 
Beasley was out of the game, the best Sul- 
livan could manage was two completions 
in 12 attempts for nine yards. "1 think 
it was the worst half 1 ever had," he 
said later. "The ball was just slipping 
off my hand. I had no control." 

Auburn went into halftime with no 
points, just 88 total yards and six first 
downs. To the Tigers it seemed like even 
less. "Can you believe that?" said Wing- 
back Dick Schnialz. "Here we arc sup- 
posed to have the most powerful of- 
fense in the country. And in a half all 
we get was two first downs. You better 
believe we were pretty shook." 

All week Tennessee had said that to 
win it had to stop Sullivan and Beasley, 
something it had failed to do the year 
before. With Sullivan pitching and Beas- 
ley catching. Auburn had won 36-23 and 
may have cost Tennessee, which went 
on to win its next 10 games, the na- 
tional championship. 

"Obviously, we have to eliminate the 
long pass like they got last year," said 
Bill Battle, Tennessee's young coach, on 
the Thursday before the game in Knox- 
ville. "They do as good a job with the 
bomb as I've seen. But we still should 
have beat them last year. We were run- 

roniimttd 



BALL IN HAND, FEET ON GROUND AND CONSCIOUS, BEASLEV LOOKS FOR DAVLIGHT 
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Will the same alarm 
that woke you up today 
wake you up tomorrow? 



Most alarms work like clockwork. But 
you don’t, thank goodness. 

Some nights you stay up past your bed- 
time. And that’s when a Sony 3-alarm digi- 
matic clock radio really comes in handy. It can 
adjust to your life style. 

Our first alarm is for a normal working 
day. It’s like a gentle nudge that wakes you up 
to the sound of sweet music. 

I he next alarm is more like a tap on the 
shoulder. It’s a buzzer. In case you couldn’t re- 
sist a late movie or something. 

Then there’s our third alarm. It’s like try- 
ing to sleep in the middle of a bowling alley. 
It’s an extra-loud buzzer for those extra-hard- 
to-wake-up mornings. 

Or if your schedule is pretty regular, this 
Sony even has something called an Auto Set. 
It wakes you up even* morning at the same time. 

And because nobody’s eyes focus quite 
right first thing in the morning, we’ve got an il- 
luminated digital clock that’s easy to read and 
great to look at. 

Our Sony digimatic clock radio also has 
integrated circuitry for better reception. I'M/ 
AM. A large top-mounted speaker. And even 
a pillow speaker that can sing you to sleep. 

So whether you like to get up to music, 
buzzing, or BUZZING, there’s an alarm in 
Sony’s digimatic clock radio for you. Of 
course, there’s a fourth choice. Not setting this 



Sony at all... 
and sleeping 
happily right 
. through the 
morning. 


The 3 alarm digimatic. SONY' 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


ning the ball real well, knocking their 
tails out of there. Then all of a sudden 
I got the idea to start throwing the ball. 
They intercepted one and that started 
it. Without that, we could have killed 
them." He paused, frowning. Then he 
went on: ‘‘I've been thinking about Au- 
burn all year." 

Battle did not have to tell the players 
he was pointing for Auburn. As one, 
they felt the same. "When you talk about 
the Auburn-Tenncsscc game, you're talk- 
ing about the national title," said Curt 
Watson, a senior fullback who is just 
1 29 yards from the school's alltime rush- 
ing record, an honor that leaves him cold. 
“Oh, I’ll be happy to have the record, 
but it really isn't a lot of yards [1,888], 
you know. Beating Auburn is something 
else. Like I was dating this beautiful 
girl last night. It was our first date and 
we're sitting there talking. She was go- 
ing on about something and 1 never heard 
a word she said. Then all of a sudden I 
said: *1 hope we beat Auburn.' I hope 
she understood-” 

Meanwhile, south in Auburn, Ala- 
bama, if there was any tension it was 
only in the backroom of the local Gulf 
station where students gather to drink 
beer and swap lies. Out on the practice 
field, Shug Jordan, who has been send- 
ing Auburn teams into battle since 1951, 
shuffled about, hands joined behind his 
back, the picture of total unconcern. “I 
heard Tennessee said they are determined 
that Sullivan and Beasley aren't going 
to do it to them," he said with the sus- 
picion of a smile. "Well, there are other 
ways to beat them: Sullivan to some- 
body else, for instance. We had 1 1 dif- 
ferent people catch passes in our open- 
ing win over Chattanooga. Tennessee 
won its bowl game easily last year and 
finished with an enviable record. But 
ail they seem to remember is that one 
loss to us. Of course, revenge is a pretty 
strong motive.** 

Beasley was worrying more about an 
upper front tooth broken in half against 
Chattanooga than he was about any 
double- or triple-team tricks Tennessee 
might be planning. He had elected not 
to have the tooth fixed until after the 
Tennessee game, perhaps not until the 
end of the season. "The doctor said 
he'd have to give me Darvon or some- 
thing," said the chunky redhead. 
"I said no. You take anything like 
that, even an aspirin, and it'll slow 
you down. And nobody ever accused 


me of being good-looking anyway.” 

But at halftime the kid with the bro- 
ken tooth was just waking up and dis- 
covering that his team was behind 6-0. 
And that he had this terrible headache. 
When he tried to walk, he found out he 
had injured his left big toe. He didn't 
know how, just that it was swollen and 
painful. About then, across the room, 
Sullivan, as team captain, stood up. "I 
just want to tell the defense," Sullivan 
said, "that if they continue to hold them, 
we'll get the points we need.' Beasley 
stood up, decided his head felt fine and 
that his toe didn't hurt. With the team, 
he limped out onto the field. 

The second-half kickoff was more 
like old times. Tennessee fumbled and 
Auburn's Miles Jones recovered on the 
Vols' 13. Auburn managed just two 
yards in three plays. Gardner Jett, the 
placekicker, came in. He had tried a 
field goal in the first half but it had 
been blocked by Linebacker Jackie 
Walker. Given a second chance when 
Tennessee was called offside, Jett kicked 
again, and Walker got a hand on it 
again. "I don't think he knew how 
quick I am," Walker said. This time 
Jett knew. He made the short field 
goal, cutting Tennessee's lead to 6-3. 
"He was quicker," said Walker. 

Near the end of the third quarter. Au- 
burn fumbled and Tennessee's Ken Lam- 
bert recovered near midfield. Tennessee 
turned that into a 50-yard field goal by 
Hunt and took a 9-3 lead with less than 
15 minutes to play. 

Then Sullivan and Beasley started Au- 
Durn moving. No more was the ball slip- 
ping. It went to Beasley for eight. To 
Schmalz for 18. To Beasley for 1 1 . When 
Tennessee's Conrad Graham was red- 
fiagged for pass interference against 
Beasley, Auburn had the ball at the two. 
And, of course, it fumbled into the end 
zone on the first play. Tennessee's Tim 
Townes recovered for a touch back. 

Sparked, Tennessee began to move. 
In 13 plays the Vols drove to the Au- 
burn 14. Overhead, the rain clouds were 
gathering. At third and two with a pos- 
sible touchdown or easy field goal com- 
ing up, Tennessee followed the game 
plan. Fumble. Auburn’s Bill Luka fell 
on the ball with 195 pounds of happy 
muscle. "We can move now," said Sul- 
livan. "Let’s go." So here came the Au- 
burn offense. Zap. To Beasley for six. 
Tennessee shifted into a prevent defense. 
"We changed our coverage," said Ma- 


jors. "And their receivers ran deep posts 
in between our zone. They hit us in the 
seams." 

Sullivan told Schmalz to run a curl. 
It started that way, but seeing he was 
well covered he broke his route, cut- 
ting inside. Sullivan hit him with a line 
drive for 23 yards. Sullivan then called 
the same play, same pattern. Schmalz 
broke his route again, cutting inside. Sul- 
livan hit him for 22 yards to the Ten- 
nessee 35. 

“With Beasley in there," Schmalz said, 
“all the pressure is on him. A blind 
man could get open. And that Sullivan 
is something else. Tw ice 1 break my pat- 
tern and tw ice he finds me." 

Zap. Zap. Line drives to Beasley and 
Schmalz picked up 30 yards and Au- 
burn was at the five. Everybody w r as 
thinking fumble. Except Sullivan. He 
handed off to Tailback Harry Linger, 
who scored. Jett’s kick made it 10-9. 
which was how it ended a few minutes 
later. 

"That Sullivan, he never gives up, nev- 
er loses his cool," said Beasley, flash- 
ing a happy 31*/i-tooth grin. “He was 
an All-America out there. And so was 
Schmalz. And our offensive line. And 
our defense. Everybody but me. I was 
lousy." 

But across the way, a Tennessee play- 
er had a more realistic appraisal. “Damn 
that Beasley," he muttered. "Why did 
he have to come to?" 


THE WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


SOUTH 

1. AUBURN (2-0) 

2. ALABAMA (3-0) 

3. GEORGIA (3-0) 

Oddsmakers had made Georgia Tech a 20*/2- 
point favorite over visiting Army, and one 
sportswriter-seer predicted Tech would win 
34-3. Army Coach Tom Cahill chose to read 
that clipping to his team before the game. 
"We had our pride hurt," said Cahill af- 
terward, "and you'd better not catch us 
when our pride is hurt. That's what hap- 
pened today, and we played a heck of a 
game." Cadet sophomore Jim Barclay had 
continued 
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L W HARPER. 

THE IMPRESSION IS LIGHT 



It has a liberated attitude. 

If you believe great bourbon 
has to taste heavy, you believe 
a myth. Because I. W. Harper 
is great bourbon that never 
tastes heavy. It always 
treats your taste light. 

3 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
. 6 I, W, Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 




There are three legendary American 
luxury cars in production today. 

' Tou are looking at a new edition of one of them. 

Thunderbird kjj>. 




Thunderbird. Frankly dedicated 
to the proposition that a car should 
be more than machinery. 

How do you build a legend? Very 
carefully. You start with a new 
longer wheelbase, for a smoother 
ride and easier handling. Inside, 
the new luxury of greater pas- 
senger room-, more room than any 
Bird ever had. 

And with more room comes 
more luxury. Plush deep-pile car- 
peting. Custom individualized seat- 
ing. Unique Thunderbird trim. 


But a legend doesn't run on lux- 
ury alone. Thunderbird 72 takes 
off with standardequipment that in- 
cludes a SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission, power front disc 
brakes, power steering, steel-belted 
radial tires and automatic parking 
brake release. 

And when it comes to Thunder- 
bird options, the sky is, literally, 
the limit. You can order your Bird 
with a glamorous power sunroof. 
Or the extra security of our Sure- 
Track brake-control system, with 


its computerized sensors that de- 
tect a skid before you do and 
gently, automatically, brake it back 
into control. 

This 1972 Thunderbird is a very 
logical, very opulent extension of 
the legend. See it at your local 
Ford Dealer's soon. When you 
order one, you’re getting more than 
a car. You’re buying into a legend. 
Which means we have a lot more 
to live up to. And you have a lot 
more car. 

Better idea for safety: Buckle up! 



Thunderbird. 
iMore than a car. 



WINSTON’S 
DOWN HOME TASTE! 


So Real. So Rich. So Good. 



'"'TER- CICARE TTES 


19 mg."tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG. 71 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL romtnu. 


kicked two field goals when, with four min- 
utes left, two 15-yard penalties against Tech 
put Army within range again. Out trotted 
Barclay to boot a 40-yardcr. the longest of 
his short career, for a 16-13 victory. 

In Tallahassee. Fla., Frank Fontes also 
kicked three field goals, but his were with- 
out benefit of shoes and gave Florida State 
all the points it needed in a 30-7 thrashing 
of Kansas. The kicks were from 31, 42 and 
47 yards. Just for a little icing, junior Quar- 
terback Gary Huff threw three TD passes 
before taking the rest of the night off. 

Florida players were called "peons" and 
"aardvarks" by their own fans Friday night 
during an appearance at a Gainesville mov- 
ie theater. The name-calling might get more 
vicious soon, for on Saturday Alabama’s 
Johnny Musso sat out most of the second 
half yet still scored four touchdowns, ty ing 
a school single-game record, as the Tide 
rolled 38-0. "We got a sound beating from 
a superior football team," said Florida 
Coach Doug Dickey. 

Duke warmed up for Stanford by trounc- 
ing Virginia 28-0, and Coach Mike McGee 
has more Duke grads talking about him 
after three games than he did when he was 
an All-America lineman for the Blue Dev- 
ils a little more than a decade ago. McGee 
has stressed attitude and fundamentals and 
it has paid off so far. 

Kentucky fell to Mississippi 34-20, its 19th 
loss against only five victories since John 
Ray became coach in 1969. "We Believe" 
pennants, buttons, bumper stickers and signs 
have been displayed in the blucgrass coun- 
try for two years, but the Wildcats’ defense 
would make nonbelievers out of any body . 
Rebel Quarterback Kenny Lyons didn't 
help. He was almost unstoppable on the op- 
tion play in the first half, when he ran for 
64 yards and passed for 1 00. 

Georgia punter Jimmy Shirer set up two 
touchdowns with his precise kicks as the 
Bulldogs beat Clemson 28-0 and improved 
their record to 3-0. Shirer punted to the 
one and the five, and when Clemson sub- 
sequently had to punt from its end zone 
Georgia got the ball in scoring position. 


MIDWEST 

1. NOTRE DAME (2-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (3-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (3-0) 

Ohio State Coach Woody Hayes usually 
refers to nonconference games as "exhibi- 
tions," but the visit from Colorado was dif- 
ferent, not only because the Buffaloes had 
previously whipped LSU and Wyoming but 
because the Big Eight had won 1 7 straight 
victories over Big Ten teams. Growled 


Woody, “The Big Eight has been rubbing 
our noses in it." Before the usual packed sta- 
dium in Columbus, Hayes put on quite a 
show, especially w hen he hurled his baseball 
cap to the ground, jumped up and dow n on it 
and then, to further vent his rage, fell on it — 
all this to protest a referee's call. But Colora- 
do put on an even better show, tw ice making 
successful stands inside its five-yard line and 
displaying an excellent triple-option offense 
as it upset the Buckeyes 20-14. 

The play that hurt the most was a 68- 
yard punt return for a touchdown by se- 
nior Cliff Branch, the sixth time in two 
seasons the sprinter from Houston has gone 
the distance with a kick. Colorado Quar- 
terback Ken Johnson clinched the game with 
a 39-yard bolt up the middle. Hayes’ erup- 
tion came w hen he thought Colorado should 
have been called for pass interference in 
the end zone (Ohio State was trailing 13-0 
at the time), but he staged a couple of more 
hat dances before the final gun as Quar- 
terback Don Lamka almost brought the 
Buckeyes back. Despite suffering a sepa- 
ration in his left shoulder on OSU’s first 
scrimmage play, Lamka hit 20 of 33 passes 
for 255 yards and a touchdown. 

"Fight Ara Pollution," said the buttons 
Purdue students wore all week as they got 
themselves stirred up for the intrastate bat- 
tle w ith Coach Ara Parscghian's Notre Dame 
powerhouse. But it was just plain rain, not 
any sort of pollution, that did in the Boil- 
ermakers. With 2:58 left in the game and 
Purdue leading 7-0 courtesy of Gary Dan- 
ielson's 26-yard TD pass to Otis Armstrong, 
Purdue's Scott Lougheed stood in the end 
zone ready to punt. The snap was low, the 
ball was as slippery as a cake of soap and 
he dropped it. Irish Defensive Back Clar- 
ence Ellis hit him as he tried to retrieve it 
and the ball squirted away to where De- 
fensive End Fred Swendsen could cover it 
for an Irish touchdown. Then, on a call 
that may bury' memories of the time Par- 
seghian once played for a tie. Quarterback 
Pat Steenberge passed to Tight End Mike 
Creaney for the two-point conversion and 
an 8-7 victory. It was Notre Dame’s first 
win at Lafayette since 1961. 

LSU traveled north to play a Big Ten 
team for only the second time in its his- 
tory and beat Wisconsin 38-28. Quarterback 
Paul Lyons ran for three touchdowns, 
passed for another and gained a school- 
record 304 yards total offense. Penn State 
ignored the wet turf and chilly rain, re- 
lied on runners Franco Harris and Lydell 
Mitchell and defeated Iowa 44-14. North- 
western Coach Alex Agasc did not even 
bother to show his team the film of the 
previous week's slaughter by Notre Dame. 
The Wildcats forgot about their 0-2 rec- 
ord and beat Syracuse 12-6 with simple, 
brute-force football. Duffy Daugherty en- 
joyed his 100th career win as Michigan 


State beat Oregon State 31-14, and Mich- 
igan pummeled UCLA 38-0. 

Nebraska won its third straight by a mar- 
gin of five touchdowns to one, this time pick- 
ing on Texas A&M 34-7. The Aggies' lone 
score was a 94-yard kickoff return by little 
Hugh McElroy. Houston's Robert New- 
house picked up more than 100 yards for 
his eighth straight game and the Cougars 
beat Cincinnati 12-3. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (2-0) 

2. ARMY (1-1) 

3. DARTMOUTH (1-0) 

While other Big Eight teams were punishing 
the Southwest Conference and the Big 
Ten, Oklahoma traveled cast to play Pitt 
and display its best weapon. Quarterback 
Jack Mildrcn. The ex-Texas high school 
star did not amass a load of gee-whiz sta- 
tistics, but he ran the Wishbone-T attack 
beautifully, especially on quick pitchouts 
to Halfbacks Joe Wylie and Greg Pruitt, 
and Oklahoma battered the Panthers 55- 
29. Mildrcn drew' raves from Pitt Coach 
Carl DePasqua, who called the Sooners 
"the most explosive machine I've seen." 
Winning Coach Chuck Fairbanks was not 
about to disagree, and in a moment of un- 
coachly euphoria said, "It is possible we 
can be No. I." A brave statement, what 
with USC, Texas and Colorado coming 
up on the next three weekends. 

Princeton and Rutgers renewed the old- 
est rivalry in college football, the Battle of 
New Jersey Route I. and underdog Rut- 
gers won 33-18, taking advantage of the 
Ivy Leaguers’ porous first-half pass defense. 
There was no scoring in the second half, 
even though Princeton three times got in- 
side the Rutgers live-yard line. Dartmouth 
opened its season with a 3 1 7 romp over Mas- 
sachusetts and Penn beat Lehigh for the 
32nd straight time, 28-14. 

Poor Holy Cross, the only team Army 
could whip last year, had gone 1,036 
days without a victory before it upset Har- 
vard 21-16 Saturday. The last Crusader 
win was over Connecticut on Nov. 23, 
1968. "Sometimes you have to win to 
show people you exist," said Holy Cross 
Captain Ed Jenkins. "We've had our fac- 
es in the mud for some time. We proved 
we're a team today." The victory marked 
Eddie Doherty's debut as head coach. 
The last time he appeared at Harvard Sta- 
dium was in an “informal" game for Bos- 
ton College against the Crimson, and he 
was injured. This time his players tried to 
carry him off the field and he fell off 
their shoulders. He should have them prac- 
eonthuwd 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


tice that play all week in case it is ever need- 
ed again. 

Lafayette twice stopped fourth-quarter 
drives inside the one-yard line to beat Co- 
lumbia 3-0. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (2-0) 

2. HOUSTON (2-1) 

3. ARKANSAS (2-1) 

When Arkansas left the field at halftime lead- 
ing Tulsa 20-0, nobody in Razorback Sta- 
dium was the least bit surprised. After all, 
the seventh-ranked Hogs were the Southwest 
Conference total-ofTcnse leaders and had 
routed both Cal and Oklahoma State. No 
doubt they would prance out in the second 
half and continue to reduce the Golden Hur- 
ricane to a light breeze. Instead, Quarterback 
Todd Starks passed for three touchdowns 
within a space of 9:22 in the last quarter to 
give Tulsa a 21-20 victory and embarrass 
Arkansas with perhaps the most shocking 
upset in its 78-year football history. 


The climax came with 3:46 left and Tul- 
sa at the Arkansas 21. The Hogs had been 
dropping off their linebackers to defend in 
various zones, but this time all three blitzed. 
Starks calmly watched them bear down on 
him, then lobbed the ball out to Tailback 
Larry Frey who galloped through a convoy 
of blockers to the goal line. Sam Henry 
kicked his third extra point, and an inter- 
ception in the last minute and a half clinched 
Tulsa's first win of 1971 . 

“This is the greatest victory of my ca- 
reer,” said Tulsa Coach Claude Gibson. 
Gibson is 32. It may still be when he is 92. 

"I'm brokenhearted," said Arkansas 
Coach Frank Broyles. "Tulsa deserves all 
the credit. We didn't underestimate them, 
but they outexecutcd us in the second half.” 

The largest crowd ever to watch a col- 
lege game in the Southwest, 76,639, turned 
out to see Texas beat Texas Tech 28-0 in Aus- 
tin. Quarterback Eddie Phillips was on the 
sidelines because of a pulled hamstring mus- 
cle and a bruised toe, but 5' 8', 167-pound 
sub Donnie Wigginton, who had been 
dreaming about starting for five years, filled 
in ably. "It was even better than I thought 
it was going to be," he said happily. 

It was not an altogether sparkling per- 


formance for the Longhorns, who operated 
much of the time in a manner befitting the 
half-finished upper deck at Memorial Sta- 
dium. They cashed in on a fumble recovery 
and two pass interceptions for their three 
second-half TDs. To further curb Coach 
Darrell Royal's optimism. Running Back 
Jim Bertelsen suffered a bruised shoulder, 
although it does look as if he and Phillips 
will play this week against Oregon. Still, 
Texas is now unbeaten in 30 straight regular- 
season games. 

Junior college transfer Godfrey White 
was going to let the second-half kickoff roll 
out of bounds, but he changed his mind, 
picked it up and raced 94 yards for a touch- 
down, giving Baylor the spark it needed to 
defeat Indiana 10-0. Mike Conradt added a 
25-yard field goal and the Bears had more 
points than they needed to end their losing 
streak at six. "We were just determined we 
were going to get a shutout," said Baylor 
Defensive Coach Pat Culpepper. "It's like 
when there is a sickness in the family. If 
the father is sick, then the mother goes to 
work. Our offense has been having trouble, 
so we went to work. . . 

Rice edged Tulane 14-11, then presented 
the game ball to newly inaugurated uni- 



Rafer Johnson and 
Jesse Ouens, America's 
honored athletes. 


Generation gap? 

Jim Beam 

neverlieardot it. 



versity President Or. Norman Hackerman. 

“I hope you can play as well for the next 
eight," said the pleased prez. With LSU, 
Texas and Arkansas left on the schedule, 
that may be difficult. 


WEST 

1. ARIZONA STATE (2-0) 

2. WASHINGTON (3-0) 

3. STANFORD (3-0) 

USC Coach John McKay always finds some- 
thing to fear in an upcoming opponent, and 
with Illinois— twice-beaten, scoreless Illi- 
nois, which could not find the end zone 
with a sccing-cye dog it was the defense, 
which he described as "vastly improved.” 
Nobody noticed his cigar trembling in his 
hand when he said it. Well, the Trojans 
won 28-0 and rolled up 502 yards running 
and passing, 234 of the yards being earned 
by Quarterback Jimmy Jones, who moved 
past O. J. Simpson into first place on the all- 
time USC total-offense list. But that lllini 
defense was noticeable in one category, hard 


tackling. Seven times USC fumbled, twice 
within scoring range. 

For Illinois Coach Bob Blackman, for- 
merly the head man at Dartmouth, it was a 
disheartening California homecoming. He 
was co-captain of the USC freshmen in 
1937, but polio ended his playing days and 
he served as a student assistant for three 
years. "I had the feeling they were 10 touch- 
downs better than us,” he said. "If you 
were a boxing promoter, you’d lose your 
license for a mismatch like that." The 11- 
lini’s balancc-of-points deficit for three 
games this season: 0-65. 

With Quarterback Dan Fouts sitting out 
the second half because of strained knee lig- 
aments, Oregon had no choice but to try to 
run. and there happily waiting were Stan- 
ford's Jeff Siemon, Pete Lazctich and oth- 
ers. Still, the Ducks' Bobby Moore carried 
14 times for 100 yards, demonstrating once 
again why Coach Jerry Frci calls him "the 
finest athlete we have ever recruited.” Oth- 
erw isc, Stanford dominated when necessary 
and won its Pacific Fight opener 38-17. For 
the second straight week Quarterback Don 
Buncc threw two touchdown passes to Miles 
Moore. "He was fantastic," said Stanford 
Coach John Ralston of Bunce. 


Utah trailed Arizona State by only 24-21 
with 6:34 remaining, but the Sun Devils re- 
covered a fumble to stop a Utc drive and it 
was all over. Don Ekstrand kicked his sec- 
ond field goal, a 31-yarder, sophomore 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: Tulsa Quarterback Todd Starks, 
a Californian who was the national junior col- 
lege passing champion two years ago, beat fa- 
vored Arkansas 21-20 with three touchdown 
passes and 22 completions in the second half. 

the lineman: Colorado Defensive Guard Bud 
Magrum made nine solo tackles and assisted 
on 1 1 more against Ohio State. The soph- 
omore from Nevada was the most stubborn 
Buffalo in two successful goal-line stands. 


Woody Green zipped up and down the field 
the way ASU backs usually do and host 
Utah fell 41 21. Sonny Sixkillcr {page 34) 
led Washington to a 44-26 v ictory over TCU , 
but the Frogs' Steve Judy got some atten- 
tion, too. He broke Sammy Baugh's 35-ycar- 
old school pass-completion record. 



In 1 9.56. Jesse Owens went to (lie Olympics. He came home 
with four gold medals on his chest. 

In 1960, almost 25 years later, Rafer Johnson went to 
the Olympics. 

And he too came home a champion— winner of a 

gold medal for the Decathlon, the most gruelling sports 

event ever devised. 

They may be of different generations, these two, 

hut they’re of the same determined mind. Roth want 

to do what they do better than anyone else. 

The Beams are that way. loo. 

What they do is distill Kentucky Bourbon. 
And for six generations now, they’ve been doing 
it. better than anyone else. 

During all that time it’s been one family, 
one formula, one purpose: the world’s finest Bourhon. 
A proud record. A proud Bourhon. With a 

rich aroma full of promise. And a taste that's 

smooth and light and mellow. 

Jim Beam. For 176 f 1 76! t years, 
out in front all the way. 



soccer / Hugh Mcllvanney 


Are we finally starting to dig 
the world’s game ? 

Nobody watched as Dallas beat Atlanta, but a British expert finds 
some signs that everybody's game of football may yet catch on here 


“The mosl popular sport in the world 
■ has confirmed yet again that it is 
not the most popular sport in the Unit- 
ed States. Over three matches, one played 
in the slightly rustic atmosphere of a 
high school field in Texas and the oth- 
ers in the shadow of embarrassingly 
empty stands at a Georgia football sta- 
dium, the Dallas Tornado beat the At- 
lanta Chiefs in the playoffs for the cham- 
pionship of the North American Soccer 
League. They fought out their unher- 
alded contests before a total of 15.000 
spectators, and the organizers, optimists 
though they are, were forced to admit 
that while isolationism may be a dis- 
credited creed in the politics of the U.S., 
it survives robustly enough in the na- 
tion's sporting traditions. 

The American attitude to team games 
seems to embrace and extend the phi- 
losophy of combat preached by Charlie 
Goldman, the old boxing trainer. "Nev- 
er play a guy at his own game," Charlie 
constantly advised such proteges as 
Rocky Marciano. "Nobody makes up 
a game to get beat at it." By making up 
their own team games, Americans have 
neatly avoided the kind of worldwide 
competition they have coped with so suc- 
cessfully in track and field, swimming, 
tennis and golf. They obviously relish 
the joke, otherwise they would not have 
the nerve to apply the term World Se- 
ries to the seasonal culmination of a pas- 
time they share with a few offshore is- 
lands, some Asians and a band of fur- 
tive quislings who can be seen swinging 
apprehensively and lurching between 
makeshift bases in the brittle sunlight 
of English Sunday mornings. 

But at least baseball is vaguely compre- 
hensible to anyone who has played 
rounders and, to be honest, some of us 
outsiders have come to be enthralled by 
its mythology as conveyed by such as 
Ring Lardncr and Bernard Malamud. A 
knowledge of rugby, on the other hand. 


is of no help whatever in the understand- 
ing of American football, w hich looks to 
the untutored eye less like a game than an 
exercise in violence therapy for patients 
whose excessive physical growth has di- 
minished their emotional control. Of 
course, the rest of the world is obliged to 
admit that the great American public 
can't be entirely wrong: this kind of 
football must have something. 

And yet the rest of the world is en- 
titled to harbor doubts, for the Amer- 
ican public has been persistently wrong 
about soccer, so wrong that the most 
imaginative, fluent and graceful ball 
game ever devised is still laboring for a 
foothold in a country where sport is al- 
most a surrogate religion. 

There have been several times when 
soccer has scented close to a break- 
through in America. A spectacular ex- 
ample occurred as far back as 1950 when 
a motley group of players for the U.S. 
straggled off a plane in Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil, flicking ash from their cigars and 
asking for directions to the liveliest par- 
ty in town, and then proceeded to dis- 
miss from the World Cup an England 
team that included two players who 
would eventually be knighted for their 
extraordinary soccer careers. 

But it was a quite different World 
Cup experience that finally generated suf- 
ficient optimism to launch professional 
soccer in the U.S. Television coverage 
of the event in England in 1966 created 
so much interest that within a year two 
separate leagues were formed simulta- 
neously, the National Professional Soc- 
cer League and the United Soccer 
Association. 

Both groups of organizers descended 
on the American sports fan with the 
evangelical presumptuousness of con- 
quistadors, but their brashness soon gave 
way — with good reason — to financial 
panic. Since then, pulses have steadied 
sufficiently to merge the originals into 


one eight-club league, with franchises in 
Atlanta, Dallas, St. Louis, Washington 
(now possibly transferring to Miami), 
New York, Rochester, Toronto and 
Montreal. And, significantly, the game 
has gained a new leading figure. Commis- 
sioner Phil Woosnam. 

Woosnam is a slight, intense Welsh- 
man of 38 w ith a crew cut that emphasiz- 
es the functional spareness of his fea- 
tures. He has a BSc in physics, and his 
presentation of the case for soccer is ac- 
companied by much linear reasoning 
and, on occasion, by colored diagrams. 
He played 17 times for Wales in a period 
w hen the Welsh were well off for football- 
ers, and came to the Atlanta Chiefs as 
coach and general manager in 1966. He 
switched readily to the commissioner's 
job in 1969 and led a swing to more mod- 
est budgets. Players’ earnings from the 
game were reduced from as high as S25,- 
000 to S8.000 or less and individual club 
losses, w hich had reached half a million a 
year, were brought within the tolerable 
range of S50.000 to SI 00,000. 

But the mere survival of U.S. soccer 
was never Woosnam's ambition. As he 
talks, compulsively scribbling headings 
to remind himself of the priorities, skep- 
tical interjections tend to dry in the lis- 
tener's throat. "For financial and other 
obvious reasons we don't want to be lim- 
ited by the ethnic. Ivy League and oth- 
er traditional associations,” he says. 
"There arc signs that soccer can be a 
real, broadly based national game. In 
U.S. colleges it is growing faster than 
any sport except cross-country running. 

"Next year we will introduce a pro 
draft system and have a senior bowl for 
the 40 best college players. At the same 
time we are going to demand that pro 
clubs play at least two American or Ca- 
nadian citizens, and the required number 
will increase by one each season so that 
we build up to strong national teams." 

Woosnam expects two of the eight 
clubs to break even next year, which 
might be crucial progress, and sees steady 
expansion toward a league of 16 teams 
in 1974-75 and even more by 1980, the 
year in which the host nation for the 
1986 World Cup will be named. 

His suggestion that the U.S. may be 
allowed to stage the World Cup com- 
petition then is probably quixotic, but 
his domestic predictions could well prove 
less extravagant. When he says, for ex- 
ample, that Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia and Seattle are poised to pick up 
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new franchises — which still go for the 
giveaway price of $25,000 — his argument 
is supported by the extraordinary growth 
of the game among young people from 
both sides of the border on the West 
Coast. In February and March of next 
year 1,000 teams of Washington boys 
(ages seven to 19) will play 1,000 teams 
from British Columbia in a two-match 
series in Vancouver and Seattle. 

Dallas and Atlanta report a similar 
upsurge. In Dallas, Lamar Hunt, who 
must be the quietest millionaire in Tex- 
as, has put his profits from oil and his 
expertise as a sports promoter behind 
the Dallas Tornado. “Assessing the 
depth of interest in soccer is like trying 
to nail jelly to the wall,” he says. “I real- 
ly like the game, but that's not the rea- 
son I’m in it. I see no reason why it 
should not be as big as American foot- 
ball. It's a great game. Unlike our foot- 
ball or basketball, it doesn't call for an 
exceptional physique. You don’t have 
to be a bull or a giraffe to play it. It's 
the ordinary man's game and, despite 


all its subtleties, there is a beautiful sim- 
plicity about it.” 

Amid all the speculation about soc- 
cer's future in this country, the men who 
are actually kicking the ball here and 
now remain the most fascinating ele- 
ments. Most of them are still Europeans, 
searchers edging toward exile because 
of something deeper than their limita- 
tions as performers at home. They are 
a unique breed, somewhere between re- 
mittance men and missionaries. They 
play to a standard that is perhaps com- 
parable with the top of the Third Di- 
vision or bottom of the Second Divi- 
sion in England, but their style is very 
different. The English clubs at that 
level play with brusque, often hurtful 
pragmatism. The expatriates here give 
themselves more time, so that their dis- 
plays of technique are sometimes lav- 
ishly entertaining. 

For Dallas, Luiz Juracy, a chubby Bra- 
zilian of seemingly inviolable balance, 
plays superbly whenever he can over- 
come his Methuselah complex. In the 


second match he stopped listening for 
the creaking of his 33-ycar-old bones 
long enough to shoot two devastatingly 
precise goals, one with each foot. His 
contribution and that of Tornado’s Yu- 
goslavian Goalkeeper Mirko Stojano- 
vic — who made a lunging save on a shot 
by Atlanta’s black forward, Freddie 
Mwila, in the last of the three games — 
ensured that the title went to Texas. 

Dallas lost the first playoff match 
2-1, then won the next two 4-1 and 2-0. 
"We actually had more trouble in the 
semifinal,” says Dallas Coach Ron New- 
man, once a hustling winger with Ports- 
mouth and, ironically, the Atlanta 
Chiefs. "One match with Rochester went 
to sudden death. It lasted 176 minutes, 
a world record. The referee threw away 
his watch and took out his calendar. 
Only the Americans could call that sud- 
den death. We reckoned if we could sur- 
vive that, we could survive anything." 

Newman is a good representative of 
his game. It, too, is a survivor, and Amer- 
ica had better get used to the idea, end 
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HARNESS RACING / William F. Reed 


Doing his jig with the Jug 


Herve Flllon danced off with pacing's most esteemed trophy after 
driving Nansemond to an improbable victory over the mighty Albatross 



The Big Bird lost the big race. He 
' was shot down on the threshold of 
his finest moment by Herve Filion, a 
saucy little French Canadian who makes 
a specialty of discomfitting the mighty. 
His most enthusiastic admirers — and the 
ranks are growing fast — claim Filion is 
something of a wizard in the sulky. May- 
be he is and maybe he is not, but there 
is no denying what he accomplished in 
last week's $102,964 Little Brown Jug. 
He and an ill-regarded colt named 
Nansemond, who was fresh off the hospi- 
tal list, defeated Albatross— aka the Big 
Bird and Superhorse — in the most sur- 
prising upset in the 26-year history of 
the Jug. 

Held on the steeply banked half-mile 
track at the Delaware County Fair- 
grounds in Ohio, hard by an ancient 
whitewashed grandstand and an old- 
fashioned country fair, the Jug is one 
of the more unusual scenes in sport. It 
combines the pleasures of the rural and 
the rinky-dink with the pressures of a 
premier sports event. The Jug is pac- 
ing’s grandest prize, the race that every 
breeder, owner, trainer and driver wants 
above all others. 

Albatross, with his almost unblem- 
ished record and humbling speed, was 
a cinch to win in straight heats. Earlier 
this year a syndicate of horsemen had 
purchased him for $1,250,000 and put 
him in the hands of old pro Stanley Danc- 
er. Albatross breezed to 16 straight vic- 
tories, each of them so impressive that 
by Jug day Delaware track officials, fear- 
ing they would suffer a Bird bath, barred 
him from the betting. But they reck- 
oned without Filion, whose record — the 
most wins for four straight years — ri- 
vals that of Albatross. 

And so on a bright, gala afternoon, 
some 40,000 fairgoers saw Filion and 
Nansemond do the improbable. There 
was curiosity when Albatross beat 
Nansemond by only a nose in their first 
heat. There was amazement when Nanse- 
mond won his second heat going away 
in the brilliant time of 1 :57% — a nation- 
al season’s record for 3-year-old pacers 
on a half-mile track. And finally there 
was a wild ovation when Herve and 
Nanse downed the Bird again in the 
final heat, this time by a solid three-quar- 
ters of a length. As Filion guided Nanse- 
mond back to the winner’s circle, he 
recalled later, he “almost stood up in 
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the sulky." But he settled instead for a 
spell of laughing and waving at the 
crowd. 

And what of Dancer and Albatross? 
"He just wasn't himself today," said 
Dancer. “I'm not sure what was wrong. 
He had two races last week, one in the 
mud. so maybe that hurt him." 

The winner, a Tar Heel colt, was bred 
by two Virginia lumbermen. Fermer Per- 
ry of Suffolk and William M. Camp Jr. 
of Franklin. Just before Nanscmond's 2- 
ycar-old season. Perry and Camp began 
looking for someone to drive him. They 
wanted Filion, and as a lure they of- 
fered to sell the driver a one-third in- 
terest for SI 3.000. It was the second larg- 
est sum Filion had ever spent on a 
horse — his Capital Hill Farms Stable 
consists mainly of inexpensive claimers — 
but it proved a canny investment on ev- 
erybody's part. As a 2-year-old Nansc- 
mond won nine of 17 starts and 580,217, 
and by last May Filion was predicting 
that if anybody could beat Albatross in 
the Jug this would be the horse. 

The boast was dismissed as mere Filion 
flash, but Hervc meant what he said. Ev- 
erything went well until mid-July, when 
Nanscmond suffered a torn ligament in 
his right front leg. Oddly enough, the 
injury occurred in a bumping incident 
with Albatross. 

“Usually this type of injury finishes 
a horse for the rest of the year,” says Vet- 
erinarian Kenny Scebcr, who attended 
to Nansemond. “It requires a lot of rest. 
Maybe that is what did him so much 
good." 

It was not until 12 days before the 
Jug that Nansemond could make his first 
start, and he finished a dismal seventh. 
But with the Jug only six days away, 
the colt suddenly found himself. With 
one of Herve's brothers, Yves, in the 
sulky, he won at Liberty Bell by 1 x h 
lengths in the brisk time of 1 :59 4 s. “He 
was real good,” said Yves afterward, 
adding in the Filion tradition, “He's go- 
ing to win the Jug." 

“Brother." said Herve, “you're nuts." 

Since the 1971 Jug drew 15 entrants, 
the opening heat was split into two di- 
\ isions. The winner of the first was H T 
Luca, driven by Del Insko. Then the 
track was sprayed and raked, and it was 
time for Albatross to fly. 

Early in the race Filion took Nanse- 
mond to the lead, with Albatross, who 


started from the extreme outside post, 
settling comfortably in fourth. Just be- 
fore the three-quarter mark Dancer and 
Albatross moved outside. As they swept 
past Nansemond turning for home, ev- 
erybody expected one of the Big Bird's 
bursts of acceleration. "1 was looking 
for Stanley logo past me with a whoosh," 
said Filion, “but when he tried I hit 
my horse and he look off. I couldn't 
believe it." While the judges examined 
the finish picture it was Filion who 
was smiling and Dancer who looked 
worried. 

“Well, Stanley, you won," said Filion 
when the result was posted. "I hate to 
see it happen, but that's show biz." Even 
Dancer laughed. 

The top four horses in each division 
came back for the next heat. This time 
Dancer set most of the pace. Again as 
they turned for home he had the lead, 
now with H T Luca second and Nanse- 
mond third. But when Nansemond 
rushed up on the outside. Albatross did 
not respond to Dancer's whip. At the 
wire Nansemond was in front by a full 
length. “I like to be Hertz, not Avis," 
said a jubilant Filion. “I didn't whip 
my horse at all. I just yelled at him. In 
both French and English. He under- 
stands both, you know." 

As the three heat winners got ready 
for the race-off, Filion said, “The only 
thing 1 can do is take the lead and make 
Albatross come after me.” But he did 
more than take the lead; he slowed the 
pace to a crawl that would have em- 
barrassed a claimer. Even so, when 
Dancer asked Albatross to move just 
after the three-quarter pole, he feared 
he did not have enough horse. Still, the 
Bird showed his class by taking the lead 
midway through the last turn. In re- 
sponse Filion hit Nansemond a few 
whacks with his whip. Nansemond be- 
gan to pull away, and it quickly was ap- 
parent that Albatross was finished. 

For Filion it was by far the most im- 
portant victory of his career, but he did 
not allow himself time to savor it. He hur- 
ried to a private plane and took off for 
New York's Roosevelt Raceway, where 
he was scheduled to drive in eight races 
that night. “I'm trying to win 500 races 
this year," said Filion, whose 486 last 
year was a world record. “Just because 
I won the Brown Jug, I can't stop liv- 
ing, you know.'* end 
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Teacher’s 

Scotch 


A TRADITION SINCE 1830 


86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blended and Bottled in 
Scotland by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. Founded 
1830. Imported by Schieffelm & Co., N.Y. 



skiing / Clive Gammon 


Lights, Camera ! Here comes 
Oscar candidate Jean-C/aude 

Is there a bit of Brando, a glimpse of Gable in the former world ski 
champ? We'll soon know, because Killy is chasing movie medals now 


W atching the scene, one can almost 
hear the crash of music that isn't 
there. Something wild and Wagnerian, 
maybe — brassy, heroic chords backed 
with hysterical woodwind to match the 
menace and tension exuded by the sin- 
gle black figure poised 500 feet above, 
on the glacier. 

Around the cameras, everyone falls 
silent. The director shouts Azionel to 
the Italian crew, and a scarlet parka 
is fluttered high in signal. Then the 
lone skier pushes off with two fierce 
stabs at the snow and comes schussing 
down the mountain, arms and poles 
thrashing madly. He takes off from a 
frozen cliff, disappears in a white bomb 
burst, hits pure ice that rattles away 
from his skis in splintered chips, then 
hurtles straight at the cameras, waiting 
until the last split second before slam- 
ming into a turn that leaves him broad- 
side and no more than a yard from 
the lens. Only the camera crew and 
the mountain guides from Cervinia 
have stood their ground. The latter 
crow with delight. "Jean-Claude!" they 
shout. "Bravo Jean-Claude!" 

Of course. It is the old maestro, Jean- 
Claude Killy, 3Vi years and a world 
away from his three Olympic gold med- 
als and World Cup triumphs, riding 
again almost 12,000 feet up on the Pla- 
teau Rosa under the shadow of the Mat- 
terhorn. This is that no man's land 
where one is never very sure whether 
he is in Swiss or Italian territory and 
where Director George Englund is cur- 
rently shooting The Great Ski Caper 
for Warner Bros. The movie stars 
Killy — who now kicks off his skis and 
roots for a beef sandwich in the big lun- 
cheon box that has been flown up 
from Zermatt by helicopter. 

"Look at him," Englund says, jerk- 
ing a thumb at Killy as the unit takes a 
break, "a born movie star who hap- 


pened to blunder into being the great- 
est skier of the decade." Film directors 
arc prejudiced when it comes to assess- 
ing the genius of their leading actors, 
but Englund's verdict is seconded over 
and over by cooler and less involved crit- 
ics. Willy Bogner. for example, who once 
ra;ed on the German Olympic team and 
who is now working on The Great Ski 
Caper as a special adviser: "When I 
saw the first rushes," he says, "they lift- 
ed me right out of my seat. Killy is elec- 
tric. If he goes on like this — if he gets 
the right kind of pictures — he's going 
to have a dazzling movie career." Expres- 
sions like "the young Clark Gable . . . 
Brando when he was starting out . . 
arc bandied about freely. Naturally, they 
arc not referring to the ski sequences, 
which Killy could manage wearing a 
blindfold. They arc talking about the 
way in which his compelling personality 
comes across on interior shots— as a 
straight dramatic actor, in love scenes, 
in scenes where he has to convey com- 
plex emotions. 

In fact, Killy's acting abilities seem 
surer than the movie's title. Before War- 
ners thought up The Great Ski Caper 
the film was called Schuss and before it 
is released it may be changed again, to 
The Snow Job. 

Now deep into his massive sandwich, 
squatting on the snow, Killy talks calm- 
ly about his latest success. Read cold, 
his words seem arrogant. But spoken, 
they merely reflect an absence of false 
modesty. * * Let's assume this film is a win- 
ner," he says, in the easy English he 
has picked up in world travel. "Soon I 
will have many offers. I will then de- 
cide if I want this new career. But in 
any case, if I make another film, it won't 
be about the mountains or skiing. It 
will be about people.” 

Still, Killy did not find acting easy at 
first, even though The Caper was cus- 


tom-built for him. He plays a ski in- 
structor who, with his seasonal sweet- 
heart (as the synopsis delicately puts it) 
and an American friend, robs a ski lodge. 
Wild schusses down the glacier and 
snew-flying leaps over crevasses are the 
main feature of the escape with the loot 
and, presumably, the raison d'etre of the 
film. But Jean-Claude had to face straight 
acting as well, with no previous expe- 
rience beyond making TV commercials 
for United Air Lines and Chevrolet. 

"The first days were terrible," he ad- 
mits. "I couldn't learn the lines prop- 
erly and I had trouble getting some of 
the pronunciations right." 

"You were okay," says Bogner, 
clumping through the snow to take his 
turn to forage in the lunch box. "Ask 
him how he won his golds in Grenoble 
in '68. No. I'll tell \ ou. It wits ')0 , 
brains, that's what it was. And now he's 
using his brains in filming, just like he 
uses them in business." 

"1 got better after a while," Killy con- 
cedes. “That was after I started to get 
interested in the way films were made. 
Both sides of the camera, you know? 
And Danicle was there to help me. She's 
a professional," he said proudly. 

Daniele Gaubert, who until three years 
ago was married to the youngest son of 
the late President Rafael Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic, is Killy’s seasonal 
sweetheart in The Great Ski Caper. In 
real life she has been his constant com- 
panion for all seasons since her divorce. 
"It is beautiful to have her working w ith 
me." he says unselfconsciously. 

"I had plenty of offers to make films 
before. They wanted me to be with Paul 
Newman in an auto racing movie. But 
I turned them all down, because I am 
not artiste, you know, and those movie 
people with the long hair and the silk 
scarves . . ." he trails off, but the im- 
plication is clear that perhaps for once 
the boy who had dropped out of school 
at 16 back in Val d'Isdre had been a lit- 
tle intimidated. 

Director Englund, standing nearby 
and engaged in one of his frequent dis- 
putes with the Italian mountain guides, 
is not a typical movie person. "George 
just came by,” Killy says, "and he was 
a good tennis player; he was there all 
the time when I wanted to talk and I 

continued 

soaring ACROSS a fearsome glacier shelf, 
Killy outperforms the best movie stuntmen. 
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just trusted him. He understood I am 
not artiste. He told me, ‘If we don’t get 
it right, we do it again, three, four times. 
If you are disappointed or you think 
you look stupid in a scene, don't wor- 
ry, we’ll do it again.’ ” 

There is now evidence on location, 
however, that this easy relationship, 
which began last year when the two men 
met at Sun Valley, is beginning to wilt 
a little. 

“He's kind of lost in the snow, you 
know what I mean?” Killy says, then has- 
tens to make his meaning clear: "1 don't 
mean his camera work. I don't mean 
he's lost technically. But it’s hard to give 
him advice.” A subtle change has come 
over Killy since the interiors were shot 
and the unit went on location in the 
Alps. He is on his own ground now 
and very sure of himself. His friend Wil- 
ly Bogncr also is a little irked. Nor- 
mally Bogner directs his own film unit 
( he was responsible for the snow scenes 
in the last James Bond film. On Her Maj- 
esty's Secret Service ), but now he is vir- 
tually a cameraman under Englund’s 
control, performing such remarkable 
feats as skiing downhill backward to 
shoot Killy’s descents. 

“He just doesn’t know the dangers 
up here,” Willy puts in, and to under- 
line his point the altercation between 
Englund and the mountain guides grows 
in pitch. It is 1:30 p.m., and the sun is 
beating down on the snow. “This place 
is full of hidden holes and crevasses. 
Somebody could go through anytime 
once the snow covering starts to melt.” 

Englund wants one more shot, but 
the guides are ready to w'alk off with- 
out him. They win their point, and as if 
to prove it, members of the crew are 
roped together — a guide ahead of each 
party — to reach the helicopter. Killy re- 
gards the performance with quizzical 
resignation. “You see what I mean?” 
he says. 

But in the Hotel Nicoletta that eve- 
ning, tensions case. It is Englund’s birth- 
day, and there is a party, movieland 
style, w ith caviar in a sturgeon of sculpt- 
ed ice accompanied by considerable 
champagne. There arc birthday gifts: the 
Italian guides present a shiny new ice ax. 
“It's ironic, eh?” says Killy slyly. He 

MAKING GETAWAY, Killy hops offthc top of 
a cable car in the film’s most dangerous mo- 
ment (above), then relaxes over poker and with 
his girl friend and co-star Daniclc Gaubcrt. 


doesn't drink much wine, smokes only 
for curiosity one of those odd Sw iss che- 
roots twisted and gnarled like a knotty 
twig. “I'm really a 10-o‘clock-to-bcd 
man, you know," he says. “That's why 
I like Geneva so much.” 

One of the glittering prizes that has 
come to Jean-Claude since he left ski rac- 
ing is a fine new house in Geneva. At 
present it is still inhabited by electricians 
and plumbers, and the garage is crammed 
with silver cups and uncounted pairs of 
skis. “There arc flowers and lawns," he 
says, “and we can watch the sailing races 
out on the lake, the mountains of the 
French Jura and the Geneva fountain, 
too. It is all green with climbing plants, 
and the roof is red-tiled, like a Medi- 
terranean fisherman's house, you know? 
And there is a big open fireplace of red 
Italian stone in the living room. 

"It is beautiful in Geneva," he says, 
turning down a post-dinner cognac. 
“Just two five-minute traffic jams each 
day, and I have a motorbike so I can sla- 
)om through those. Though you have 
to be discreet, just like a Swiss, and fol- 
low the rules. In Paris you park any- 
where, then argue about it with the cop. 
That’s just not done in Geneva." 

Killy’s commercial empire — w hich has 
made all this possible— is now extensive. 
Apart from the obvious connections, 
such as those with Head Skis, Lange 
Boots and a line of ski clothes, he has in- 
terests in real estate, hotels and restau- 
rants and in ski tours, and he has pro- 
motional tie-ins w ith car manufacturers, 
airlines and electronic firms. Killy is, 
frankly, still exhilarated by his new life 
and misses the old free days on the ski 
slopes not at all. 

“I’m proud to have made the change 
in my life as easily as 1 have," he says. 
“Rapidly. Without regrets. It was a 
beautiful life on the racing slopes, yes, 
but while 1 was still skiing I was afraid 
of the future. I used to think, ‘The day 
will come and I will have to retire.’ I re- 
membered all the sportsmen who fell 
on hard times and I was scared it would 
happen to me.” 

Now it is after dinner, and the lounge 
is noisily invaded by some of the film 
crowd who want to play poker. Sur- 
prisingly, Killy, the 10-o'clock man, 
doesn't flinch. Instead, his eyes light up. 
And at 1 a.m. he is still playing, with a 
substantial pile of 100-franc notes in 
front of him. (Next morning, filming can- 
celed because of low clouds on the moun- 


tains, Jean-Claude is encountered sitting 
Placidly in the hotel's mineral bath. And 
the poker game? How did that finish? 
“I always win,” he says. “The others 
are so unlucky.”) 

When it is possible to get back to 
work on the Plateau Rosa, the tensions 
begin to build up again. Killy is restless 
because he knows just w hat needs to be 
done and feels diffident about stating 
his views directly. After an hour or two 
of abortive attempts at filming a snow- 
mobile sequence with actor Cliff Potts, 
Englund orders a shift in location to an- 
other part of the glacier. Bogner rolls 
his eyes upward. “We've been trying to 
tell him to do this for four days," Killy 
says. But he endears himself to the big, 
hearty Italian mountain men by helping 
to load the equipment as earlier he had 
grabbed a shovel to play his part in mak- 
ing a snow helipad. “We speak almost 
the same patois, you know," he says of 
them, and this is clearly a bond. Killy 
has. in fact, retained contact with the 
closest friends of his Val d'lsere days. 
Michel Arpin now manages his ski fac- 
tory. Leo Lacroix, who was second in 
the Olympic downhill in 1964, is his 
neighbor in Geneva. 

From the Plateau Rosa, it is not far 
across the mountains to Val d'lsere. It 
is a place that still means a great deal 
to Killy, though he has not been able 
to get back there since Christmas. 
“That's where I shall go when 1 retire,” 
he says suddenly. It is characteristic of 
him that he can actively plan retirement 
w hile at the height of his commercial suc- 
cess. It will not be a question of having 
amassed enough money. “In Val d'lsere 
you need very little money anyway. I 
love my life now and I see no end to 
the pattern. But as soon as it gets bor- 
ing or I sense the need for a change, 
that is what I am going to do." 

Now Killy is called, and he clips on 
his skis and glides over to where Eng- 
lund is grouped with the camera unit. 
There is a short delay. It is too far away 
to hear, but arms arc raised in what 
looks like a lively discussion. Killy's arm 
points one way, Englund's another. 

We may, indeed, be hearing more of 
Jean-Claude Killy, movie superstar. He 
could make the same kind of success in 
acting that he has made in every other 
sphere in w hich he has operated. On cur- 
rent evidence, though, it seems that still 
another metier lies ahead of him: di- 
recting movie superstars. end 
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A charge no sportsman needs 


Two fishermen in a small metal skiff 
* in Barnegat Bay are struck by light- 
ning. The bolt hits one man’s metal fish- 
ing rod, then jumps to his jacket zip- 
per, killing him. His companion is 
knocked unconscious but recovers with 
no ill effects. 

Three golfers in North Carolina, 
caught in a sudden storm, run to a rain 
shelter. Lightning blasts the shelter. Ca- 
sualty list: one man untouched, one man 
dazed and burned, his clothing shredded 
and a shoe torn off, one man dead. 

Freak accidents? Not according to in- 
surance companies. Their statistics show 
that in the U.S. an average of 300 per- 
sons a year, a good percentage of them 
sportsmen, are killed by lightning — more 
than by any other natural disaster. 

Many of these people need not die. 
As Dr. Helen B. Taussig, professor em- 
eritus of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine, puts it, “ ’Death' from light- 
ning may be a highly reversible death.” 
Prompt and prolonged treatment of the 
“dead" can bring them back to life. 

Lightning packs such a punch — up to 
one billion volts traveling about 30,000 
times faster than a bullet — that when it 
zaps a man, it blows out his whole sys- 
tem. Dr. Taussig suggests in an article 
on the subject in the American Scientist 
that: “The cessation of all metabolism 
inall cells, includ ng the brain cells where 
respiratory narcosis is known to belong, 
is so instantaneous that apparently the 
onset of the degenerative processes is de- 
layed. ” So the lightning victim may get 
a long count — and doctors do not know 
for sure just how long — before his body 
cells begin to die. 

When lightning strikes a group of 
people, knocking some unconscious and 
"killing” others, “you should forsake 
the living for the ‘dead,’ ” asserts Dr. 
Taussig. “Those who are still breathing 
will in all probability recover. The per- 
son who is not breathing is the one who 
needs your help.” 

If you feel a pulse, give the victim 
mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration. If 
there is no pulse, give him cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation — oxygen will do no 


good if the blood does not circulate it 
to the brain. Cardiopulmonary resus- 
citation is a technique that combines ar- 
tificial respiration with an external rhyth- 
mic pressure on the heart. If you do 
not know this technique, try arm-lift 
chest resuscitation. This may put enough 
pressure on the chest to squeeze the heart 
into pumping blood or, better still, may 
restart the heartbeat. When you feel a 
pulse, change to mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation and keep at it. for hours if need 
be, until the victim can breathe on his 
own or you can get him to a hospital 
respirator. 

How docs it feel to be struck by light- 
ning? William Schwandt of Grand Rap- 
ids knows. He was working under his 
car in his backyard this summer when a 
bolt struck a tree, ran down a chain 
hoist hanging from a limb and jumped 
to the car. “When it got me, it felt like 
my whole arm was on fire,” Schwandt 
said. "1 was putting some bolts on the 
drive shaft and looked up at the wrench. 
It lit right up. My arm got hot and 
that’s all I remember." Schwandt was 
knocked unconscious but recovered in 
a few minutes with no ill effects. 

Schwandt's experience was fairly typ- 
ical of most survivors. When the shock 
hits, victims are knocked cold for vary- 
ing periods of time. After they come to, 
they complain of numbness and paralysis 
in their arms and legs, which lasts from 
seven minutes to several hours. Recovery 
is generally complete. The only long- 
term damage occasionally seen is to eyes 
and cars affected by the light and elec- 
tricity of the bolt or the blast of the 
thunderclap. 

Obviously, the best idea is to stay 
out of the way of lightning, which 
may mean curtailing your sporting in- 
stincts. Remain close to the clubhouse 
or any other large shelter when it 
looks like a lightning storm may be de- 
veloping. And do not rely on the ap- 
pearance of the sky as an indication 
of danger. Lightning can strike from 
a partly cloudy sky as well as one full 
of thunderheads. A good way to es- 
timate the electromagnetic field present 


in the atmosphere is to turn on your 
radio to the AM band and turn the vol- 
ume up. Heavy static indicates excessive 
electrical activity. 

If you are caught out in the open 
when a lightning storm breaks loose, 
take shelter in a car (but never a con- 
vertible) if one is nearby and close the 
windows. If lightning should strike, the 
charge will run along the outside of the 
auto's steel frame to the ground. Tak- 
ing shelter under a tree, most people 
know, is not a wise idea. Lightning is 
attracted to the tallest object in the 
area. Avoid high ground for the same 
reason. 

If you arc with a group when a storm 
breaks, scatter. Lightning is more likely 
to strike a number of people than an in- 
dividual. Avoid wire fences. Lightning 
tends to strike fence posts, and the wires 
are good conductors. They deliver a 
strong jolt quite a distance. 

Do not hold a golf club, fishing rod, 
metal tennis racket or even an umbrella 
over your head. These act like lightning 
rods without the proper grounding. 
More fishermen are killed by lightning 
than almost any other outdoor group, 
probably because they refuse to quit cast- 
ing when the fish arc biting. Stay away 
from tractors, golf carts, scooters or oth- 
er machinery. 

If lightning is striking close by, lie 
flat on the ground away from trees and 
poles, preferably in a low spot like a 
ditch or ravine. If you have a rubber rain- 
coat, put it under you on the ground, 
not over you to stay dry. Rain won’t 
kill you. 

Water is a good conductor of elec- 
tricity. A lightning stroke can electrocute 
swimmers up to 500 yards away. So if 
you are swimming or out in a small 
boat, head for shore. If aboard a large 
boat, go below and stay away from met- 
al objects that could conduct a charge 
to your body. 

If you are indoors — 25% of lightning 
deaths occur there — do not use the tele- 
phone, do not touch metal objects, 
such as the stove, or electrical appliances, 
such as the television set, and do not 
take a bath or wash dishes. Do not 
stand between an open door and an 
open window. Lightning can strike hor- 
izontally between the door and window. 

The precautions may seem excessive, 
but consider the alternative. Why test 
Dr. Taussig's theory of a reversible 
death? end 
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Datsun led the way 

for 23 laps in the California 500 


The Datsun 510 pace car at the Cali- 
fornia 500 really got a work-out. 

Everytime the yellow flag was out, so 
was the Datsun Sedan.Th rough the heat and 
dust that got to 22 of 33 race cars, Datsun 
led the way. The 510's modified engine kept 
lap speeds overlOOMPH. Driver Dan Gurney 
said, "I was really amazed by the little 


Datsun. It had all the speed and handling I 
needed to get in front and stay there.” 

The Datsun 510 may look like just 
another economy sedan. It's not. It's the 
only one with overhead cam engine, fully 
independent suspension, and disc brakes. 

It you don't think that makes a differ- 
ence. ..Drive a Datsun. ..then decide. 


DATSUN 

FROM NISSAN WITH PRIDE 
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The potential was there , 
no doubt about that. 

I needed just a 
few lessons and 
a week of practice 


by' 

c W/alter C B inghani 


The men’s grill of the Essex County 
Country Club in West Orange, N.J. is a 
cozy room. It has wall-to-wall carpeting, 
a mahogany bar with golfing figurines 
on a shelf above it, an enormous mural 
of the 11th hole on one wall and, on an- 
other, three w ooden scrolls listing in gold 
letters the club’s golf champions since 
1895. One of the names that dominates 
the scrolls is that of Charles R. Mc- 
Millen, who won in 1912, again in 1922 
and six more times between 1924 and 
1931. Downstairs in the men’s locker is 
another scroll, this one carrying the win- 
ners of the Charles R. McMillen Me- 
morial Tournament, which a group of 
his friends started in 1953, the year he 
died. Today, Mr. Mac, as he was called. 
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is a legend at Essex County, a man who 
never played the game until he was 30, 
who shot an 83 his first round and was 
neverthat bad again, a man who was gen- 
erous with advice to younger players and 
then beat their brains out. Charles R. 
McMillen was my grandfather. 

The name Waller A. Bingham appears 
twice on the list of champions, in 1932 
and again in 1950. Walter A. Bingham 
is my father. In his younger days he 
was an even bet to shoot somewhere in 
the mid-70s and now. at the age of 67. 
he is only a few strokes higher. The 
first time he won the club championship 
he played my grandfather— who else?— 
in the finals and was naturally some- 
thing of an underdog. I wish I could 
have seen that one. When Dad won there 
were those who accused my grandfather 
of throwing the match to please his 
daughter. Some joke. 

Almost everyone else in my family 
played some golf— my other grandfather, 
my mother, aunts, uncles, cousins — so 
it was not unnatural that as soon as I 
could hold a club I did. too. For four 
years I lived with my grandfather Bing- 
ham. a New Jersey obstetrician who kept 
his own backyard putting green, and I 
spent long hours alone chipping and 
putting. During the summers between 
my ninth and 12th birthdays the whole 
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family went to the Pocono Mountains 
in Pennsylvania. Every morning my 
cousin Larry and \ were burned loose on 
the golf course and not expected to return 
until dusk. I made my first birdie at 10, 
driving the green with a brassie on a par 3 
and sinking the putt. At 13 I played in the 
third flight of the club championship, los- 
ing in the first round to a Mr. Uhl on the 
1 9th hole. During those years Larry and 
I played a thousand rounds of golf, or so 
it seemed, and when we reached home in 
the evenings we would dig a hole at the 
bottom of the long driveway and play 
that makeshift course until it became too 
dark to see. 

But, somehow, I never became Jack 
Nicklaus. I didn't even become Charles 
R. McMillcn or Walter A. Bingham. 
As a teen-ager I was shooting regularly 
in the low 90s and I had several nine- 
hole scores of 42 or so, but I never 
broke 90. Nov did l do it when, after 
an early retirement from the game, I 
began playing steadily again in my late 
20s. A friend wanted to learn golf and 
so one day we took the ferry from Man- 
hattan to Staten Island and played over 
there. He shot 134 and I had a 94. A 
year later we were both shooting 94. 
And the year after that he was in the 
low 80s regularly while I, of course, was 
still at 94. 

It didn't bother me. I had my game, 
such as it was, and was happy with it. 
Put me on a course even after a year or 
so in drydock and I would produce may- 
be five pars and a birdie. I would also 
come through with a few 7s. Or 9s. And 
perhaps an X. Most often, this would 
be the result of hitting a titanic drive 
straight down the middle and following 
it with aw eight- iron 25 yards along the 
ground, a wedge into a trap, several un- 
successful attempts to get out — well, 
there you are. That night I could re- 
view the scorecard and see where on 
two holes if I had kicked the ball to- 
ward the green I might have saved five 
shots and had an 89. One time, playing 
with my friend, I reached the 15th tee 
needing four bogeys for an 87. I fin- 
ished triple bogey, quadruple bogey, 
double bogey, double bogey for a good 


old 94. Another time I came to the 18th, 
an easy par 4, needing a 5 for an 89. I 
took an 8. So whav? My thrashings 
amused me. There had been enough 
champions in the family. 

My carefree attitude changed about 
two years ago. I was golf editor of this 
magazine at the time — my grandfather 
would have loved that — and Dan Jen- 
kins, w ho covers the major golf events, 
decided we should play a round at Cham- 
pions in Houston since it was to be the 
site of the U.S. Open a month or so 
later. Jenkins had never seen me play. I 
knew that he was a 70s shooter though 
he seldom swung a club anymore. I told 
him with some confidence that I would 
probably have five pars and a few 8s. 

We arrived at Champions early one 
morning and were just about to tee off 
with two club members when Jimmy De- 
maret, the three-time Masters winner, 
appeared. Jewkios introduced us and De- 
maret decided to watch his old friend 
Dan hit one. Being courteous, he wait- 
ed around then until all of us had teed 
off. 

Now I would have sworn that in my 
sleep, blindfolded and hung over, I could 
have hit the ball somewhere off the tee. 
Maybe not a boomer, but at least an 
ugly little low line drive of sorts. Not 
so. I did a total Spiro, except I caught 
mine on the heel of the club, sending 
the ball almost directly behind me. A mo- 
ment of utter silence followed before 
there were a few lame jokes and some- 
one mentioned a mulligan. Still flushed 
with embarrassment, I teed up another 
ball. And did the same thing again. Pre- 
cisely. The two shots finished within 10 
feet of each other. Nor did I improve 
once l had gotten out from under De- 
maret's gaze. It was absolutely the worst 
round of golf I have ever played, a hack- 
ing, divot-digging disaster. When it was 
over and 1 had time to think about my 
performance, I realized that I had lost 
that smug self-confidence, that I was no 
longer good for a 93-98 every time with 
enough laudable shots during a round 
to make people forget the atrocities. My 
game improved on the few occasions I 
played after that, but I had to face up 


to it. I could no longer call myself a 90s 
shooter. 

Recently Ben Y anccy , \hc touring pio 
and a friend, invited me to play a round 
with him. It was a loose invitation, good 
anytime over a two-week period, and I 
told Bert I'd try to make it. But I had 
no intention of doing so. Foolish, may- 
be, but the Dcmarct incident had shak- 
en me badly. It occurred to me then 
that I should cither give up the game per- 
manently or do just the opposite — go 
into it all the way and take a lot of les- 
sons, a sort of crash course in golf, to 
see if at 40 it was possible for me to pro- 
duce a little of whatever it was that put 
my grandfather's and father's names on 
the wall of the Essex County Country 
Club. I decided to try. 

Remembering my contacts as golf ed- 
itor, my first thought was Ben Hogan. 
What better way to learn the game. But 
Hogan, l was assured, would not have 
time. Ditto Jack Nicklaus. who just then 
was getting himself ready for the Mas- 
ters. Besides what I really needed were 
lessons from a professional whose busi- 
ness was teaching, not playing. I called 
Frank Hannigan, an official of the 
USGA, and asked for suggestions. He 
rattled off the names of several good 
teaching pros, one of them Mac Hunter 
at the Riviera Country Club in Los An- 
geles. Mac Huntef. I had heard of him, 
I thought, or was that MacDivot of the 
comic strips? No, I was certain Mac 
Hunter was a famous teaching pro, a 
Scotsman about 60 or 70 years old, and 
that seemed just right. 

I also liked the idea of learning at Riv- 
iera. I had played the course once, 20 
years ago. My grandfather had come 
out to visit — my home was in Los An- 
geles at the time — and had wanted to 
play Riviera. 

“It's a private club,” I told him. “I 
don't think they'll let us." 

I underestimated my grandfather. 
When we arrived at the club he asked 
the first person he saw where the pro 
shop was. Finding it, he strode right up 
to the man behind the counter and said: 
“I'm Charlie McMillen of the Essex 
County Country Club in West Orange, 
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New Jersey and I’m hoping you’ll ex- 
tend me and my grandson the privileges 
of the club." The man nearly saluted. 
‘‘Yes sir,” he said. “I think we can ar- 
range that." And play Riviera we did, 
although curiously I have no memory 
of the round. 

Riviera is one of the most difficult 
courses in the country. Hogan won the 
1948 U.S. Open there. Two years later, 
following his near-fatal car accident, he 
made a dramatic comeback at Riviera 
by nearly winning the L.A. Open. Sam 
Snead made a long birdie putt on the 
final hole to tie him, then beat him in 
an 18-hole playoff. A year later I drove 
to Riviera to watch Glenn Ford and 
Snead do a scene for the movie Follow 
the Sun, which was about Hogan. Snead 
was to duplicate his birdie putt at 18, 
then shake hands with Ford, who por- 
trayed Hogan. A small gallery of extras 
clustered behind Snead in line with the 
camera. Sam stroked the ball and as it 
reached the cup the crowd cheered en- 
thusiastically, but the ball did not drop. 
Cut. Again. Same thing. Five times Sam 
tried the putt and missed, the crowd 
cheering each time. Snead took some 
practice putts, made a couple and was 
ready to try again. He did and this time 
the ball dropped, but the crowd of ex- 
tras had become so conditioned to the 
ball missing that it was caught short. 
Only a few people cheered on cue, the 
director had a fit and the whole scene 
had to be shot again. 

The minute I got Mac Hunter on the 
phone I knew that I had been thinking 
of the wrong man. His voice was nei- 
ther old nor did it have a Scottish burr. 
I explained my project to Hunter, that 
I would like to play a round at Riviera 
one Sunday, take six one-hour lessons 
during the following week, practice two 
hours a day and finally play a second 
round the next Sunday to judge what im- 
provement 1 had made. “Come on out,” 
said Hunter. “We’ll make you a seven- 
day wonder.” 

It turned out that the Hunter I had 
been thinking of was Mac’s father Wil- 
lie, who was indeed a Scotsman but who 
died several years ago at 76. Willie won 


-the British Amateur in 1921, moved to 
the U.S. and became the head profes- 
sional at Riviera in 1937. He was ev- 
idently as honest as a man can be. It is 
said that Howard Hughes, wishing to 
learn the game of golf, hired Willie as a 
teacher. Not just for an hour a day, but 
full time as a private pro. After a month, 
Hughes is supposed to have asked Hunt- 
er if he would ever become a player of 
championship caliber. “No sir," said 
Willie, whereupon Hughes walked away 
and never picked up a club again. 

Willie's son Mac is 42. Mac beat Ar- 
nold Palmer in the Hearst National Ju- 
nior Championship at Oakland Hills 
back in 1946 and at the time many peo- 
ple thought it would be Hunter who 
would go on to win four Masters and 
so forth. Three years later he beat Gene 
Littler in the California State Amateur 
Championship. He turned pro in 1952, 
but instead of trying the tour he joined 
his father at Riviera. When Willie Hunt- 
er retired in 1963, Mac took over as 
head pro. 

Hunter still plays a strong game. He 
has been in 10 U.S. Opens and six PGAs, 


and every winter when the tour is in Cal- 
ifornia he plays in the L.A. Open, the 
Crosby, the Andy Williams — almost al- 
ways finishing in the money. But teach- 
ing, not playing, is his life and that is 
the way he likes it. 

Hunter had warned me to get to the 
club early if I wanted to avoid the week- 
end crush (there are 600 playing mem- 
bers at Riviera). I arrived at 6:30 a.m. 
Even at that hour there were many cars 
in the parking lot. The clubhouse, a tan 
stucco fortress, sits on what is, in effect, 
the edge of a cliff, so that when you 
walk through it and out the back the 
course is far below, 6,485 yards of hills, 
bunkers, eucalyptus trees and, I was to 
find out, other things. At the hour I ar- 
rived an early-morning fog hung over 
most of the course, giving it a haunting 
look. 

Hunter was in the pro shop where 
he had been working for an hour, 
ever since the first members had start- 
ed showing up. I was startled by his re- 
semblance to Arnold Palmer, except 
that he was slimmer, lacking Palmer's 
powerful shoulders. 

continued 
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Now with even more power, even more style. 

Nothing can stop them now! Here are the mightiest country gentleman, the Jeep Wagoneer— the most 
4-wheel drive vehicles ever to carry the Jeep name. comfortable 4-wheel drive family wagon you can 
They're coming your way built with buy, now more of a pleasure to drive. And the Jeep 

tougher Jeep guts than before— includ- Truck— which this year proves that the 

ing more powerful engines, both sixes stron 8 can 8 et stronger, 
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But that’s only the beginning. These CtmwT V 4-wheel drive models and styles to 

new Jeep vehicles are handsomer, too! choose from. With more accessories and 

With bright new colors. Fancy new interiors. And more special equipment than they’ve 

the look of even more fun. ever had. 

Just check that whole line, from front to rear. They’re waiting for you now— the best Jeep 

At the head is the sporty Jeep Commando— with a vehicles in automotive history. So for 72, take the 
brand-new front end that makes it the most stylish leap to Jeep 4-wheel drive. 

Commando ever built. The brash, runty Jeep— even 

more rugged and dependable than before. That TOU9nCSt *MCtt€r WOfCI OR WnCCIS. 


Drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the Beautiful. 
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Within 10 minutes I had ordered 
breakfast, met three members who were 
about to tee off and were willing to let 
me join them, canceled the breakfast or- 
der, changed into my golf shoes, walked 
down the steep path to the first tee, tak- 
en a driver that was offered by a caddie 


named Whitey and been told to go ahead 
and hit one. Somewhere in the mist be- 
low was the first fairway. 

Jimmy Demaret would have been 
proud of my drive. It wasn’t much, just 
a low liner that faded dangerously close 
to some trees on the right, but consid- 


ering I had not touched a club in six 
months, it was a classic. Hunter, who 
had come down the hill to observe the 
launching, seemed pleased to see that 
what he was inheriting for a week was 
a little more than zero. 

And so we were off, Hunter wishing 
me luck. When I reached my ball near 
the right edge of the fairway, Whitey al- 
ready had pulled out a three-wood, but 
I was having none of that. The green, 
lying out there in the heavy morning mist, 
looked unreachable with any club, so I 
took a conservative four-iron, swung eas- 
ily and knocked the ball well down the 
fairway. 

“Nice shot,” called one of my com- 
panions, a fellow named Sid Bernstein. 
“You cleared the barranca.” 

Barranca? Yes, barranca, which is 
Spanish for ditch, and one was lying 
out there in the mist, something Whitey 
had not bothered to mention. Just as 
well. I learned that the barranca runs 
not only across the entire width of the 
first fairway but comes into play on many 
other holes. 

I hit a seven-iron onto the green and 
two-putted. To be honest, I hit one ner- 
vous putt about a foot and a half from 
the hole and one of the fellows knocked 
my ball away for a gimme. O.K., not a 
bad start, I thought. Bogey 5. 

“Nice par," said Bernstein as we head- 
ed toward the second tee. Another very 
pleasant surprise. The 1st hole at Riv- 
iera is a par 5. 

On the 2nd hole I sliced the ball — 
this was no fade — over some trees and 
into a practice area. Taking a three- 
wood, I sliced again, so that now I was 
back in the first fairway where I had 
been just minutes before, about 1 70 yards 
and two avenues of eucalyptus trees away 
from the green. Whitey whipped out the 
four-wood. “Go for broke,” he said. 

The instant I hit the ball I knew I 
had gone broke. The ball took off to- 
ward the green, but then it started slic- 
ing in the general direction of the club- 
house. I never saw it land, but Whitey 
said something about not worrying be- 
cause balls always roll back down from 
the hill there. Not mine. We found it half- 



way up. A lot of shots followed, mostly 
wedges and putts, and I took a 9. What 
a perfect start, I thought, an absolutely 
typical Bingham performance after only 
two holes. 

It was at the 7th that Hunter came rac- 
ing up in a golf cart bearing Hotfoot 
Jimmy Harris, the club's celebrity cad- 
die. Harris, a jaunty man with a Gil- 
bert Roland mustache, took my bag from 
Whitey, who had been carrying double. 

I was feeling pretty good, having just 
hit a six-iron 14 feet from the pin at the 
par-3 6th for a near birdie and easy 
par. The 7th was one of those holes 
with the barranca cutting across it and, 
sure enough, with Hunter watching, I 
topped a drive right into it. Hotfoot pro- 
duced another ball and just as quickly I 
did it again. And a third time, too. 
Shades of Dcmarct. I finally succeeded 
in getting one over and after an as- 
sortment of shots, including some from 
sand, I recorded a 12. Hunter departed, 
whereupon I parred the 8th. Three 
holes — two pars and a 12. That was 
what I had come to California to elim- 
inate. I finished the round with a 58-45 — 
103, including six pars, a bit better 
than normal, and that 12, that 9 and 
an 8. If I had merely bogeyed those 
three holes, I thought, I would have 
shot 90. 1 was confident that week of les- 
sons with Mac Hunter would make 
that possible. 

I am not going to get too technical 
about what Hunter did to my game dur- 
ing the course of the week, but the only 
thing he did not change was my grip. 
As for the rest, it was left arm straight, 
weight shifted left and back toward (but 
not on) the heels, right knee cocked, 
hips square to ball, bring club back with- 
out breaking wrists, pivot, coil, keep 
head still, come off left heel, keep right 
side rigid, swing through and out. 
Searching through my notebook, I find 
that I scribbled these Hunter Laws: re- 
laxed grip . . . regard the club as an in- 
strument, not a bludgeon . . . eyes com- 
municate distances, fingers feel ... the 
finish of a swing is a reflection of what 
preceded it . . . hips lead the way on 
the downswing . . . turn shoulders 


against hips . . . learn to visualize the 
plane of your swing. 

Hunter also changed my putting stance 
and stroke. I was a wrist putter but un- 
der pressure wrists do funny things, so 
Mac had me stroking the ball pendulum 
style, wrists locked, hands forward of 
the club head and out from the body. 

He taught me how to get out of a 
sand trap. I am now an authority. Open 
your stance so that you are facing the 
green, take a nice full swing and hit the 
sand somewhere behind the ball, mak- 
ing sure to follow through. How far be- 
hind the ball? Hunter said it was sense- 
less to pick out one grain of sand an 
inch or two away as a target. Just make 
sure you hit the sand, not the ball. And 
one last thing. Before swinging, waggle 
the club loosely with a relaxed grip. The 
correct mood for a sand shot is a care- 
free one. Using this method, I, who never 
had come out of a trap without blood 
on my hands, lined up a dozen balls in 
the sand one afternoon and knocked 
them all smartly onto the green within 
a minute. 

Enough expertise. If I thought I was 
going to have a lark in California — an 
hour lesson, a couple more hours of prac- 
tice, then off to the hotel sw imming pool 
for the rest of the day — I was mistaken. 
From the start Hunter acted as if his rep- 
utation as a teacher depended on my 
rapid improvement. Whenever he had a 
free half hour, he was at me — left arm 
straight: pivot, damn it. Sometimes we 
would play four holes, or nine, with Hot- 
foot Harris lugging the bags, but most- 
ly he had me hitting balls on the prac- 
tice range or putting on one of the club's 
three practice greens. On a typical day 
1 would be at Riviera for 10 hours, from 
seven till five, and half that time I would 
be with Hunter. His moods rose and 
fell with my performance. When I hit a 
good shot, or a series of good shots, he 
seemed truly excited. "There's no doubt 
you can play in the 70s," he would say. 
"If I just had you out here for a few 
more weeks. . . 

And there would be the depressing mo- 
ments, times when perhaps because of 
fatigue — and that did become a factor 


as the week wore on — I would lose the 
way with terrible results. At such times 
Hunter was almost angry. “No, damn 
it, you're giving way on the right side." 
He would slap my right hip hard to em- 
phasize the point. One time he said, his 
voice rising, "If there's one thing you're 
going to learn this week it's that you 
can't learn golf in a week." 

There were times 1 felt I could not es- 
cape Hunter even when I was alone. I 
had the feeling he was up in that for- 
tress of a clubhouse on the hill, looking 
down on my every move. One day, tired 
of hitting balls on the range, I noticed 
that the 10th hole was open. Hunter 
had said it was all right to play the 
course when I wanted, so I slipped over 
to the 10th tec and hit one. It was a 
poor drive, a low screamer into a fair- 
way trap, leaving me a shot of some 
120 yards to the green. I hit a nine-iron 
out, but barely, so that I still had about 
90 yards to go. Oh well, I thought, a 
nice wedge and I'll still have a chance 
for a par or, at worst, an easy bogey. I 
had just finished hitting some good wedg- 
es on the range, but I sculled this one, 
which meant I had made three horrible 
shots in a row. Suddenly I heard a noise, 
turned and saw Hunter careening across 
the fairway in a cart. "Drop another 
one," he yelled and proceeded to make 
me hit seven wedges until I had it right. 
I don't know how long he had been 
watching me or w here he had come from. 

When I became too tired to practice 
any longer, I would climb the steep hill 
and try putting. To keep interested, I 
often resorted to fantasy. I was not at 
Riviera but Augusta and had to hole 
out to win the Masters. Or maybe get 
down in two from 40 feet. "Bingham 
has put his second shot well past the 
pin, folks, and has to two-putt to de- 
feat Gary Player." I'd set myself up for 
the pendulum stroke. "Bingham strokes 
the putt and here it comes, down the 
hill, past the cup and, oh my, he's left 
himself an ugly 15-footer coming back.” 
It didn't matter if I missed the next putt. 
There was always another Masters in a 
minute. 

During the week I got to know a num- 
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ber of Riviera people besides Hunter. 
The first day there I met Art Rios, a 
leathery Mexican-American from El 
Paso, Lee Trevino country, who is in 
charge of the practice range, runs a taxi 
service from the range and 1 8th green up 
the hill to the clubhouse and. when he 
has lime, gives a few lessons. Rios joined 
Riviera years ago as a caddie, worked 
himself up to the golf shop and now is an 
assistant pro. 

Once when I was hitlipg wedges Art 
came over and told how as a boy he 
had owned one club, a two-iron, and 
how he had hit balls in a field until he 
had learned to hit any kind of shot with 
it. He once bet Dean Martin, a Riviera 
regular, that he could par the 408-yard 
9th hole using only a two-iron. 

“I told Dinojust how I'd do it.” Rios 
said. "Drive, hit the second just short 
because I can't get home from therewith 
two-irons, chip up by opening the face 
of the club and sink a short putt, clos- 
ing the face." Rios drove precisely w here 
he said he would, but his second shot 
drifted off to the right, inches short of a 
trap. “Dino raced ahead in his cart and 
kicked the ball into the trap,” Rios said. 
"He didn’t think I could see him. When 
1 got there 1 said: 'Dino, that's the great- 
est favor you could have done for me. 
It's a much easier shot now.’ I just 
opened the face of the club, knocked the 
ball out about three feet away from the 
pin and sank the putt." 

Rios took the wedge from my hand. 
"It's really such a simple game." With 
that, he swung the club one-handed, hit- 
ting a ball stiff to the pin. He will never 
know how much that discouraged me. 

Late afternoons I would turn myself 
over to Steve Mircctic, the club mas- 
seur. M ircetic came to the U.S. from Yu- 
goslavia in 1957, lived for 10 years in 
Chicago, his favorite city, and then 
moved to Los Angeles because his wife 
thought it would be better for her health. 
Golfers are not big on massages, he says. 
He joined the club a year ago after los- 
ing a lot of money in a physiotherapy 
business. After my first massage, being 
without a wallet, I told Steve I would pay 
him in a few minutes, after I showered 


and dressed. "No rush," he said for- 
lornly. "I’vealready lost so much money, 
a little more wouldn't hardly matter.” 

One day when Hunter was giving me 
a nine-hole playing lesson he told Hot- 
foot Harris to show me a moncado. As 
Jimmy approached my ball in the fair- 
way. he took the bag off his shoulder 
so that the lower part of it swung for- 
ward along the ground, knocking the 
ball a good 10 yards farther. A caddie, 
walking 150 yards ahead of the players 
and blocking their view with his body, 
could probably get away with it. 

The moncado was named in honor 
of General Hilario Moncado, a mem- 
orable Riviera figure. Hotfoot Harris 
said the General, a Filipino, was cap- 
tured by the Japanese at the start of 
World War II, lined up against a wall 
with some other hostages and shot. Ex- 
cept that somehow the General was not 
killed and managed to escape from un- 
der a pile of bodies. Hunter had never 
heard that version, but said the Gen- 
eral did arrive in the U.S. just after the 
war with lots of money and a love of 
golf. He was not a bad player, but by 
the simple means of playing with ame- 
nable companions he would record all 
sorts of remarkable scores. 

You'd finish a hole and ask. "What 
you get. Bill?" 

"Four." 

“Harry?" 

“Five." 

"General?" 

"Three." 

General Moncado even worked his 
way into the 1949 U.S. Amateur. In those 
days a 36-hole qualification round was 
necessary. The General teed off early 
and shot something like a 61. Yes, in- 
deed. said his playing partner. In the af- 
ternoon the USGA staff accompanied 
the General, who then shot 88, but his 
149 total was good enough to qualify 
him for the championship. He had a 
bye in the first round and was elimi- 
nated in the second. 

The first time the General ever played 
at Riviera, accompanied by friends, he 
had one of his normally brilliant rounds 
and when he completed the 18th and 



his score was added up. it was found he 
had a 64. a new course record. The Gen- 
eral was ecstatic. Up the hill he went 
and into the pro shop. 

"I just shot 64." he shouted for all to 
hear. "New course record, 64." 

Mac's father was on the other side of 
the shop and when he heard this he 
came over. 

"General," he said, looking the Fil- 
ipino dead in the eye, "my name is Wil- 
lie Hunter. I'm the club professional here 
and I hold the course record at 65." 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
the General said: "I just shot 66." 

By the end of the week there was no 
doubt in my mind that my golf game 
had improved. For the first time l knew 
what had gone wrong when I hit a bad 
shot — I finished the swing on my toes 
or did not swing through and out. And 
it seemed I was hitting a lot of shots 
that did not look too different from some 
I'd seen on the pro tour. At the be- 
ginning Hunter had said that all he hoped 
to accomplish during the week was to 
build a rock that could serve as the foun- 
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dation of my golf game. By Saturday f 
thought he had certainly done that. 

But could I translate this into a bet- 
ter performance Sunday? Hunter ar- 
ranged a game for me with two of the 
men I had played with the previous Sun- 
day. Sid Bernstein and Stu Krieger. Both 
were low 90s shooters who did not hit 
the ball too far but rarely got into much 
trouble — exactly the kind of golfers 1 
expected to be able to beat. My single 
worry was fatigue. Despite the efforts 
of Steve Mircetic. my muscles ached. I 
tried to taper off Saturday, spending lit- 
tle time at the range, and I made sure I 
would get a good night’s sleep. 

Except I didn't sleep. 1 got to bed 
early, but my mind kept wandering like 
the barranca — have to hit a good drive 
off the 1st tee and maybe I can reach 
the green in two for a birdie. Wouldn't 
that be a way to start? 

I was at the club by 6:30 a.m. Hot- 
foot Harris was waiting for me. He had 
managed only three hours sleep, he said, 
because he had chauffeured Jim Backus, 
the Mr. Magoo man. to a parly and 
back. Hunter was in the pro shop. 

“I'm going to say goodby now.” he 
told me. ”1 won't watch you tee off 
and by the time you finish. I'll be gone. 
No matter what happens today, it's been 
an enjoyable experience.” 

I took my clubs and went down to 
the range to hit a last bucket of balls. 
Sid Bernstein came down, tried a few, 
and then we both went up the hill to 
putt a little. It was on the putting green 
that I suddenly realized I was nervous. 
I had managed to turn the round I was 
about to play into a combination Ali- 
Frazier. Super Bowl and World Series. 
"Walter Bingham now on the 1st tee. 
Fore, please. Stand back, photographers. 
Please, no autographs until after Mr. 
Bingham has hit.” 

I felt better on the tee, hidden from 
the clubhouse by the hill. As I took my 
driver from Harris. I looked around to 
see if Mac Hunter wasn't somewhere 
nearby. He wasn't. 

Stu and Sid hit and then it was my 
turn. I set up— left arm straight, right 
knee cocked, the complete checklist. I 


swung, felt solid contact and had an in- 
stant of satisfaction until I saw the ball 
hooking violently toward a fence at the 
left edge of the fairway. Out of bounds. 
Great start. Stu and Sid insisted I hit a 
mulligan. This one sliced through the 
avenue of trees on the right. Now I was 
faced with a choice between hitting an 
immense four-wood over the trees and 
past the barranca or chipping back on 
the fairway short of the barranca. Be- 
fore I could really consider the wood, 
Harris was putting a seven-iron in my 
hands. I knocked the ball through the 
trees about 20 yards short of the bar- 
ranca and 180 short of the green. 

Now came the four-wood. As it turned 
out. it was the highlight of my round. 
The ball took off straight toward the 
pin w ith not the slightest trace of a hook 
or slice. I lost sight of it— my distance 
vision is poor — but there were shouts 
of "nice shot” from Stu and Sid, and 
Jimmy gave me a grin. "A perfect shot, 
sir,” he said. 

So I was on the green, I thought, and 
who knows how close to the pin. Just 
might get that birdie. I really felt good. 
The four-wood was a direct product of 
the week's work and 1 expected to hit 
quite a few shots like it during the day. 

It was, therefore, a blow to find my 
ball not on the green but over it. Not 
barely over it, but 50 feet over it. Bye, 
bye birdie. Harris hauled out the wedge. 
Here was the shot I had practiced most. 
Open stance, weight left, no wrists. I 
swung, or guess I swung, and it was ter- 
rible — wrists, look up, the whole deal. 
The ball was on the green, but 40 feet 
from the pin. And with that hideous 
shot the nerves came back like crazy. 
As I took my putter. I noticed two golf 
carls charging up the fairway behind us. 
One of the occupants had on a bright 
pink sweater. It was Dino. Also in the 
group was Buddy Hackctt and a fellow 
named John Miles, an advertising man 
who happens to hold the current course 
record — the real record, not a ntonca- 
do — at 64. Swell. Now they were all sit- 
ting in their carts 20 yards away watch- 
ing me putt. 

I couldn't get the putter back. It just 


wouldn't go. When it finally did. I hit 
the ball about 15 feet, less than half- 
way. I looked up in time to see a cu- 
rious expression on Sid's face, as if he 
thought maybe I had been taking a prac- 
tice stroke and had tapped the ball by 
mistake. I apologized for the shot, ad- 
mitted to both men that I was nervous 
and quickly hit the next putt two feet 
from the hole. Before 1 could butcher 
that one, Stu knocked it away. A neat 
little 7. 

That is pretty much the way it went. 
Not until the back nine did my nerves 
subside. Dino and friends were right 
there the whole round. On par-3 holes, 
where there was always a jam-up, they 
would be on the tee with us. I slashed 
my way to a 55 on the front nine, three 
strokes better than the previous Sunday, 
but with no pars at all. 

I rallied somewhat on the back nine 
but my most disappointing shot of all 
came at the final hole. I needed a par 4 
for a 43 and a 98. I had parred the hole 
the Sunday before, so it was not as if I 
was hoping for a miracle this time, even 
though it is a tough hole. I hit a re- 
spectable drive, then a good four-wood 
off a severe sidchill lie, so that 1 w as per- 
haps 20 yards off the green. Wedge time. 
I was completely relaxed, Dino was way 
back down the fairway. There was no 
way I could fail to knock the wedge 
light up to the hole. 

I sculled it. A line drive over the green 
and only the hill kept the ball from roll- 
ing into the clubhouse. I chipped back, 
but not close, took two putts and that 
was it— a double-bogey 6 for a 45 plus 
55 for onc-oh-oh. A simple bogey would 
have made it 99. A week of lessons, 
more work than I had ever anticipated, 
and all I had to show for it was a sculled 
wedge at 18. 

I said goodby to my playing part- 
ners, thanking them for their sense of 
humor, and to Hotfoot Harris, who 
seemed even more disappointed than I. 
Quickly 1 changed my shoes and left Riv- 
iera. So much for the instant wonder. I 
guess it does take more than a week. 
Sorry, Granddad. Sorry, Dad. And, most 
of all. sorry, Mac. end 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE WEST 

Setting the stage for the playoff against 
the Orioles, Dick Williams of Oakland 
said: “I'd love to be named Manager 
of the Year, but if I don't get the award 
I hope that fat guy in Baltimore doesn't." 
Neither Williams nor his A's won much 
of anything last week. Their lone vic- 
tory came on a bases-loadcd walk, and 
their only punch was supplied by solid 
6'4", 225-pound Mike Epstein. He land- 
ed on 6' 5", 195-pound Pitcher Bart 
Johnson of the White Sox who, Epstein 
claimed, was throwing beanballs. Wil- 
liams limited his starting pitchers to five 
innings, resting them for the Orioles, 
and gave the opening-game assignment 
against Baltimore to Vida Blue, who 
completed his five without allowing a 
run. On another Blue note. Blue Moon 
Odom admitted his arm was dead, fin- 
ishing him for the year. Milwaukee, 
which had lost 13 of 14 games to the 
A’s, beat them twice, once 1-0 behind 
Jim Slaton. And Skip Lockwood blanked 
Minnesota. The Twins were winless un- 
til they swept a doublchcader from the 
Royals with Bert Blylevcn winning his 
fifth in a row and Jim Kaat pitching his 
fourth shutout. Chicago solidified its 
grip on third place as Wilbur Wood won 
No. 21 and lowered his ERA to 1.95 
with his seventh shutout. Tom Bradley 
also hurled a shutout, his sixth. Dick 
Drago became the biggest winner ever 
for Kansas city with his 1 7th win. On 
Aug. 13 Andy Messersmith of Cali- 
fornia was 11-12. Last week he beat the 
White Sox to make his record 19-13. 

OAK 99-60 KC 85-74 CHI 77-82 

CAL 74-85 MINN 73-84 MIL 68-90 

AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 

While the Orioles won the Eastern title, 
Washington won the war— to get out 
of town. Unaccustomed to winning any- 
thing. the Senators suddenly were hear- 
ing turnstiles clicking in Dallas-Fort 
Worth, where they will play their brand 
of ball in 1972. Immovable Baltimore 
finished first for the third straight year 
as Mike Cuellar, Pat Dobson, Dave Mc- 
Nally and Jim Palmer all won 20th 
games. For McNally it was the fourth 
such season in a row, making him the 
first American Leaguer to do that well 
since the Yankees’ Red Ruffing, who 


won 20 or more from 1936 through 1939. 
Detroit Manager Billy Martin was 
miffed by his Oriole counterpart Earl 
Weaver. Weaver insisted his team was 
cool and oh, so relaxed. “So relaxed.” 
said Martin, “that with an 8-1 lead in 
the ninth he’s got his two best relievers 
throwing. If we could just get them in 
September and be only one game be- 
hind them, we’d show Weaver some- 
thing. We'd walk right by him — and then 
you’d sec the real Earl Weaver.” The Ti- 
gers twice walked right by new york 
despite trailing 5-0 both times. Yankee 
pitchers were pummeled for 41 runs in 
five straight losses. Bobby Murcer made 
a final surge for the batting title, going 
4 for 9 and closing to within five points 
of Tony Oliva of the Twins, boston 
kept kidding around and the kids looked 
good. Rookie Pitchers Mike Carman, 
Rogelio Moret and John Curtis each 
won once, and Juan Beniquez. Cecil Coo- 
per, Carlton Fisk and Rick Miller all 
hit well. The Cleveland Indians faded 
away like old soldiers, losing seven and 
putting a lock on the cellar. 

BALT 98-57 D6T 90-69 BOST 85-74 

NY 80-79 WASH 62-94 CLEV 58-101 

NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 

The shortest distance between san 
Francisco and a playoff berth was def- 
initely not the route the Giants chose. 
Their week began with a 3-1 loss to the 
Astros, but then 3-1 and 2-1 wins be- 
hind Juan Marichal and Gaylord Perry 
matched the team's longest winning 
streak of the month. The second vic- 
tory, coming when Willie McCovey was 
hit by a pitch to force in the winning 
run, buttressed the Giant lead to a seem- 
ingly secure three games over the Dodg- 
ers with just six left for each team. Next, 
though, came two 6-5 losses to the Reds, 
one when Jerry Johnson balked in a 
run and later hung a slider that Johnny 
Bench slid out of the park; the other 
when the Reds hit four homers, los 
angeles did not exactly fly straight to- 
ward the top either. The Dodgers lost 9- 
3 and 4-1 to the Reds before A1 Dow- 
ning and Duke Sims went to work against 
the Braves. Downing won 2-0 for his 
20th victory. Then Sims hit a three-run 
homer and snuffed out a Brave rally in 
the ninth by turning a dropped bunt 


into a double play, and the Dodgers 
won 5-4. After Sunday, w hen both teams 
won, Los Angeles was only one game 
behind the Giants. Budget-conscious 
President Nixon did not telephone Hank 
Aaron of Atlanta to congratulate him 
on supplanting Ty Cobb as the third 
best RBI man of all time; he w rote him 
a letter. It was a good move, but it 
came much too late as Cincinnati won 
1 6 of its last 20 games against the league’s 
top teams — Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
san diego and Houston were ending 
the season in a fog, and at 2:28 a.m. at 
that. Ollie Brown's ninth-inning hit won 
the second game of a doublehcadcr 
against the Asiros, who had taken the 
opener in the 21st inning when Gary 
Ross, in a mist, balked. 

SF 88-71 LA 87-72 ATL 80-80 

CIN 79-81 HOUS 78-81 SD 60-98 

NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 

Four days and 600 miles after lay- 
ing in a stock of champagne, Pittsburgh 
finally popped the corks and celebrated 
its second straight divisional cham- 
pionship. En route, Dave Giusti earned 
his 29th save and Willie Stargell hit 
his 46th and 47th homers. Ron Santo 
of Chicago hit his 300th lifetime home 
run as rookie Burt Hooton shut out 
the Mcts. For new york. Bob As- 
promonte had two game-winning hits, 
one making a winner out of Nolan 
Ryan, who had lost nine of 10 pre- 
vious games. Joe Hague of st. louis 
blitzed Montreal, beating the Expos 
one day with a grand slam, the next 
with a two-run triple. Rusty Staub, of 
the Expos, a .400 hitter since mid-Au- 
gust, raised his average to .313. Willie 
Montanez tied Richie Allen’s Phila- 
delphia record for homers by a rookie 
with his 29th. It took four months 
and two days, but Barry Lersch final- 
ly got his fifth win, ending an 11- 
ganic losing streak. Rick Wise needed 
less time to complete his pitching feat, 
but still a lot. During a 12-inning 
game against the Cubs, he retired 32 
men in succession before Santo broke 
the string. Wise got a big hit, too: it 
gave him the w in 4-3. 

PITT 96-64 ST. L 88-71 CHI 82-77 

NY 82-77 MONT 69-89 PHIL 66-94 
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Open ’er up and see what she can do. 


Open the front where most compoc* 
sedans store on engine. 

You'll find our Type 3 stores luggage. 

Open the rear where most Volks- 
wagens store an engine. 

You'll find our Type 3 stores luggage. 

Where's the engine? 

Underneath the reor trunk. (For better 
traction.) 

Where's the carburetor? 


There isn’t any carburetor. 

Instead, our fuel-injected engine uses 
a little computer to measure out only 
the gas you absolutely need. (About 1 
gallon for every 26 miles,) 

What you won't have any trouble 
finding are the front disc brakes. 

They're up front as standard equip- 
ment on every single Type 3 we make. 
And there's no problem finding the 


gears. 

Since our stick shift is synchromesh, 
you con go through speeds 1,2,3, and 4 
as easy as 1,2,3. 

Now one option you might consider 
is air conditioning. 

So when hot air starts 
coming in, you have an alter- 
native: To close 'er up and 
see what she can do. 
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This 

newspaper 

isn’t 

written 

for 

everyone 



Are you the kind of person who rejects 
quick, superficial explanations . . . who 
likes to dig a little deeper and learn the 
real reasons behind important events? The 
kind of person who’s apt to ask a few more 
questions at a business or PTA meeting 
. . . demand more facts from a salesman 
before buying . . . really think something 
through before making up your mind? 

Then there’s a new publication you 
should know about: The National Ob- 
server, the national weekly newspaper for 
the business of living. The Observer is 
published by Dow Jones & Company, the 
same people who publish The Wall Street 
Journal. 

When you read The National Observer, 
you not only learn what’s happening, but 
also how events and issues affect the way 
you live. You don’t just get a few quick 
flashes — you get all the facts. And you 
learn how they fit together. 

Of course, this kind of intensive reportr 
ing takes more than a paragraph or two. 
That’s why National Observer stories are 
sometimes longer than those in other pub- 
lications. We write for readers who are 
willing to give the world a little more of 
their time. 

And because these people are usually 


the kind who have the most interests, 
every issue of The National Observer 
covers a broad range of topics: govern- 
ment, labor, business, consumer affairs, 
science, the arts, books, entertainment, 
travel, fashions, cooking, education, and 
much more. 

Today more than 1,800,000 readers 
across the country- thoughtful, intelligent 
people who want and need to make sense 
of what’s happening — read and rely on 
The National Observer. 

In fact, a national independent poll* has 
shown The Observer to be one of the three 
most trusted newspapers in the United 
States. The others are The Wall Street 
Journal, also published by Dow Jones & 
Company, and The New York Times. 

In this hurry-up world, a lot of people 
accept news as something to get on the run 
— or in between their favorite TV shows. 
The Observer is not for them. 

But does it sound like the kind of news- 
paper that was meant for someone like 
you? If so, we invite you to try The Na- 
tional Observer under a no-risk trial sub- 
scription offer: 20 weeks for $2.07. You 
needn’t send any money now. Just mail the 
coupon at the right - we’ll be happy to 
bill you later. • TIUE-Loui , Harris poll 


SEND COUPON NOW FOR 
NO-RISK TRIAL OFFER: 

20 WEEKS FOR ONLY $2.67 


The National Observer 2BB58 
200 Burnett Road 
Chicopee, Mass. 01021 

Yes, 1 want to take advantage of 
your trial subscription offer. 
Please send me The National Ob- 
server tor 20 weeks and bill me 
for only $2.67. I understand that's 
a saving of over 467c from the 
newsstand price. 


City 

State — 
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La Salle lias a savings plan 
cut to your measurements 


There is no one best way for everyone to save. La Salle’s 
Full Service Personal Bankers will be glad to help 
you set up a savings plan cut to your measurements. 

Regular Passbook Savings— almost 
like earning i l /z% on money in your 
pocket 

You can open an account with any amount, get your 
money whenever you wish. 

Golden Passbook Savings— put in a 
little more, leave it in a little longer, 
earn 5% 

A minimum deposit of at least $500 opens your ac- 
count. Your money has to be on deposit for at least 
a calendar quarter before you can withdraw it and 
earn your full 5%. 

Golden 100 Passbook Savings— 
earn 5 3 4% on money you can spare 
for at least two years, no more than 
10 years 

You pick a maturity date. Your 5 V\% interest is 
guaranteed until that date. $100 or more opens your 
account. You can add to it in any amount you wish 
up until two years before the maturity date. 


Automatically Renewable Savings 
Certificates — from $500 up to 
$ 100 , 000 . 

5V 2 % on Certificates with maturi- 
ties of more than one year. 

5%% on Certificates with maturi- 
ties over two years 

In the event of an allowable emergency withdrawal before matur- 
ity date, interest will be paid through the end of the last full 
calendar quarter. 

Your savings are insured up to $20,000 by 
F.D.I.C. Interest on all savings compounded 
daily. For a savings plan cut to your measure- 
ments, call 443-2500 and ask for a Full Service 
Personal Banker. 

© LaSalle @ 

...the bank on the move 

La Salle National Bank. La Salle Bank Building, 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Illinois 60690 • Phone 443-2500 • Member F.D.I.C. 
Walk-in, drive-in facility at 335 W. Jackson Blvd. Phone 443-2880 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 21-27 


baseball ROCH! STI R iif i he International 
League. Baltimore's lop farm team, won the Ju* 

(Washington! of the American Association, ilete.il- 
ingllte Hears 9-6 in the final game as Red WuigOut- 
lielder Rich Coggins collected four hils and scored 
live limes. Rochester, the 11. Pentium winners, had 
won the Cioscmof's Cup I'l.isotls. while Denver, 
the AA Wesiern llisision champions. had I scale'll 

liers in the A A Plasolls, Shorlstop'ltohbs (irich of 
the Red Wings look the International league's 
balling (. ’ «'i and home run (.121 titles, and C hurlcs- 
l oil's ll'itlshurgh) Richie Zisk led in RBI- llO'li. 
Tops ill the American Association were the Hears" 
Riclue s 'heu 1 1 'tin 1 1 i -ss It \ .m,l Ills |< H I - i and 

Bill McNulty ol Iowa (Oaklandl with 2? home 

runs, In the Pacific « oast I eague. Sail I ake It at- 

Division leader, three games to one to win the 
PCI title. 

boating MISS IHDWTISIR driven hs Dean 
Chcnowclh and owned hv Hernie la tic and loin 

I ncdkin. clinched the national iinlmnlvd Itydro- 
plane title .t Lake Dallas, lesas (/wee 

II D It RNIR oi Atlanta, representing the I S. 



boxing CAR I OS MON/os. ,,f \ r.v 1 1 1 1 
tallied his world middleweight title vv'nlt a 
riiuiid I kt) over I mile tinlhlh ol Nevs 1 


kett. Undefeated DALLAS topped 40 points for 
the second week m a row. walloping winle'S Phil- 
adelphia 4 ; 7 as Craig Morton tossed two I D pass- 
es and scored a touchdown. But n was the Cow- 
boy defense that really shook up the f ugles, in- 
tercepting seven passes, recovering a fumble and 
allowing only 12 yards rushing. The lone l.aglc 
touchdown sc us scored oil a 101-vard run hv Al Nel- 
son after a missed tick! goal attempt. GRLLN BAT 
picked oil sis ol es-Puckcr Don Horn's passes and 
romped over Denver 14 It. while Bill Kilmer s 71- 
vard pass lo Charles Tavlor led surprising WASH- 
ING l(>\ to i|s second viciorv. 10- 1 over the New 
Tork Giants. fourSAN f R A St'ISCO louchdow n» 

of a blocked lield goal hv Bruce Tavlor. as the 
4'lers defeated New Orleans IN 20 before N I .VII in 
I .dune Stadium, the largest crowd of the week. 
Dan Ahramowic/ scored all three Sami touchdowns 
on passes, two from rookie Archie Manning, who 

Hire . David Ray. who opened the scoring with a 45- 


Amenc in Conference' Two upsets spiced the Al C 
week .IS CLI \ I LAND edged Baltimore 14-1.1 on 

I erov Kelly's two touchdown plunges and I’l l IS- 

Bl R(iH t'c-.it (Tncmn.ili 21-10. with Terrs Bravl- 

louchdovvns, and John Staggers returning a punl <i7 
yards lor a I D. Garo Veprcmiun's live field goals. 
I he longest 4S cards, helped MIAMI lo a 29 14 Me- 
nu:. over Biltlalo. K A NS AS CM V slipped hv Hous- 
ton 20-16 when Warren McNea scampered to a 
four-card touchdown fate in the linaf period, (he 
tlliel's had led 10-0 in the first period and I 1 7 at 
halftime In-lore rookie Dan Puetorini moved the 


GIORGI I OKI MAN. the No. 2 tanked heavy- 
weight. knocked out I croy Caldwell of New Or- 
leans m the second round of their scheduled 10- 
roundcr m Beaumont, lesas. 


touchdown pass to Charlie Joiner. George Hl.indn 
hooted two held goals and Durslc Lamoiiiea tossed 
two ID passes IO I red Hiletnikofl , is OAKLAND 
crushed Sail Diego 34-0. 


football National Conference: l psets tell otf in 
the second week ot plus , although undeteaied t III- 
l AGO tolled Minnesota with a 20 17 comc-lroni- 
bchmd "in as second-string Ouarterh.ick Kent Nis 
threw two touchdown passes to Dick Gordon, ilte 

three I real Cos lield goals 'n'ftcr trailing I » 0 ill the 
second period. J>l I KOI I them t.iiiicd^tltc Mon- 

Steve Owens scored tvvo Lion tviiichvlovvns. tine a 74- 

ilrv, while ihc or.lv Patriot II) e. line on a 61-v.irvl 
paw by 1970 Heisman Trophy winner Jim PVun* 


GOLF I.ABRON HARRIS Jr ion winner for 

seven years, hirdicd the third hole ol a sudden- 
death plavolf with Bert Yancey to win the $100,000 
Robinson HIM Open alter the tvvo had lied al 274 

HARNESS RACING -Albatross tailed ill Ills bid to 
become pacing's sisih Triple Crown winner when 
he lost to NANSI MOND by three-quarters ol a 
length in tile fourth heat of the S 1 02. 964 Little 
Brown Jug in Delaware. Ohio ( /Hive 66). 

SIPTR BOW I ISM. driven by Vernon Dancer, 
defeated Stars Chip by a neck to win the STI.TIh 


W’eslburv Futurity at New York's Roosevelt Race- 
way. Previously unbeaten. Songean event olistrldc 
early in the race and finished third. 

HORSE RACING BLI SSING ANCil I ICA ($25,411), 
iidden hy Jacinio Vasquez. won ihc SI24.4IHI 
Delaware Handicap In 2'/y lengths over Deceit at 
Delaware Park. 

NfMBI Rl I) ACCOUNT <S2.40i. Uraiilio Bae/a 

up. won theSI05.ltH> Matron Stakes In (•'/) length- 
over Stepping High at New York's Belmont Park 
for her fifth victory in sis starts. 

SPLCTOUS (SSO). who had won only two races in 
II starts this year, scored a tliree-lengllt victory 
over Yellow Zorker in the $17,400 Lawrence Re- 
alization al New York's Belmont Park. 

MOTORCYCLING I OM ROCKWOOI) ot t tardeoa, 
C alif- won the 20-lap U.S. N.ilion.il Dirt Track 
championship race at Gardena's Ascot Park hy 
half a bike length over John llalcly. 

motor sports BUTCH HARTMAN of South 
Zanesville. Ohio won the LNAC stock-car cham- 
pionship hy taking the last race ol the season, the 
SS’,775 Pennsylvania JOB at Long Pond's Pocono 
International Raceway. Averaging 116.76 ntph in 
a I960 Dodge, he finished one second ahead of 
A. J loyt Roger MeCluskgy. who needed to fin- 
ish eighth or better lo um Ins third consecutive 
tulc. hn a wjll^wuh^ 17 laps remaining. Al Ihc 

polo Charles Smith's lillh goal of the game after 

leant o \K BROOK Hil l an N 7 win 1 over luk.i- 
Greenhill m the Imals of the National Open tour- 
nament Oak Brook had trailed 7 2 early in the 
linul ehukker. 

MILEPOSTS TRANSILRRI D: I he W ASIIING- 
1 1 )N SI NATORS. IO Dallas-1 on Worth, Im the 
197? season. American l eague owners voted 10-2 
i.i allow Owner Robert Short, who has been bur- 
dened by .i SI million deficit over the past three 
sears, to move his team to Turnpike Stadium in 
Arlington, lesas. Baltimore and Chicago voted 
against the shift. 

WITHDRAWN The GRI III syndicate by Aus- 
Ctip competition. 

Dll D: CARROI I WIDDOLS. 6 7. former Ohio 
State and Ohio l Diversity football coach: ol a 
heart attack: in I ake Worth. I ia W iddoes had a 
16-2 record at Ohio State in I944-4S ,md a 42-16-5 
record at Ohio Lmversiiy m 1949-57. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



PRISCILLA HILL. 9. of 

Lexington, Mass., has 
become ihe youngest 
skater ever to complete 
the series of lests re- 
quired by the L .S, Fig- 
ure Skating Association 
to compete in l.SFSA 
senior evems. The pre- 
vious youngest was 
former w orld champion 
Barbara Ann Scon. 


r "v, 



MRS. SUE SMITH, a 

Norfolk, Va. hair siylisi 
and mother of nto, 
boated ihc largest dol- 
phin ever taken in Vir- 
ginia waters. Using a 
60-pound- lest line, 
Mrs, Smith landed the 
62- pounder (which 
topped (he previous rec- 
ord by 12 pounds, four 
ounces) in 45 minutes. 



RICK STAUFFER threw 
a three-hilter as Boyer- 
low n (Pa.) beat Dan- 
v tile 4 I to w in ns sec- 
ond slate American Le- 
gion baseball champi- 
onship in three years. 
Stauffer s three-year 
record is 32-6. This sea- 
son he was 11-2. with 
169 strikeouts and an 
LRA of 0.52. 



BOB BURTON, of Fv- 

ereit. Wash., shot a par 
72 to win the National 
Insurance Youth Golf 
Classic in Rochester, 
N.Y. by one stroke over 
Jay Collaitc. Burton, 
who had qualified third, 
offset four bogeys with 
four birdies in the rain- 
shortened one-round 
tournament. 



MIKE BOITANO, 9, of 

San Francisco, beat a 
lield of 1,200 to win the 
6.8-mile Dipsea race 
from Mill Valley >o 
Stinson Beach in 58,53 
(with a I 5 - m i n u ( c 
handicap). He had a 
1:55 margin over de- 
fending champion Nor- 
man Bright. 62. once 
the race record holder. 



MRS. BETTV PRATT, 

of Winter Park. I la., 
formerly a Wightman 
Cup captain and tit'i li- 
ra n Iced woman in the 
world, beat Mrs. Nancy 
Neeldfv 3,7 5 at Rhode 
Island's Point Judith 
Country Club to win 
her fourth national se- 
nior loser 39) women's 
tennis title. 
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Now Available: 


19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 



Fortune Diary 

A distinctive diary for the executive 
and a splendid Christmas gift 

Now you can own— or give as a gift— what’s 
probably the most luxurious business diary 
ever created. The Fortune Diary was for- 
merly printed in a limited edition for the 
chief executives of the 500 largest U.S. in- 
dustrial corporations. Last year, for the first 
time, the Diary was offered for sale. The de- 
mand proved to be greater than we antici- 
pated and there was a total sell-out. 

Why the 1972 Fortune Diary is unique 

The Fortune Diary is designed for executive 
efficiency. Its robust-size pages (8" x 11") 
display a full week at a glance. There is 
ample space to jot down appointments with- 
out encountering eye strain. A calendar, 
covering a three-month period, is conven- 
iently located at the top of each right-hand 
page; and the week of the year is noted at 
the bottom of each left-hand page. 

Superb workmanship 

Perhaps what’s most apparent about The 
1972 Fortune Diury is its elegance. You 
cannot help being impressed by its rich 
covers, gilt edge, sturdy binding, the crispy 
toughness of its pages, the remarkably legi- 
ble type. 

Plus the Fortune Double 500 Directory 

The 1972 Fortune Diary contains a valuable 
reference tool— the new Fortune Double 500 
Directory. It provides you with vital facts 
and figures on the 1 .000 top U.S. industrials; 
their sales, assets, net income, earnings per 
share, number of employees. Similar data 
on the 50 largest U.S. banks, utilities, life 
insurance and transportation companies is 
also included. 

The price of The 1972 Fortune Diary is 
SI 2.50 for the simple reason that good 
workmanship cannot be bought cheaply. To 
order, fill in and mail the coupon below. 
We'll bill you later, if you prefer. 

r 

I Fortune / THE FORTUNE DIARY 

■ 541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 

■ Please send me — copy ties) of The 

1972 Fortune Diary at $12.50 each. 

I (This price includes postage and han- 
| dling. Local taxes additional, where 

■ applicable. I 

B Name . 

| (Please print) 


City State Zip 


TINY TIM 

Sirs: 

John Underwood has presented us with 
Ted Williams, Happy Chandler, Spiro Ag- 
new' and now Tim Rossovich ( Burning to Be 
a, Success, Sept. 20). Each story is a master- 
piece. Without doubt, Underwood is the 
greatest sportswriter in America today. And 
that photo of the hirsute linebacker by Tony 
Triolo is a gem. It's Attila the Hun, Jesus 
Christ and Tim Rossovich all rol ed into one. 
Thanks, SI, for a fine piece of journalism. 

Bob Gunter 

Miami 

Sirs: 

Tim Rossovich is fantastic. He eats glass, 
lets birds fly out of his mouth, sets himself 
on fire, appears nude and/ or covered with 
shaving cream. Then when someone regards 
him as a kook, Tim reasons that it is be- 
cause he has long hair. 

Thomas C. Duddy 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

I, for one, want my two boys to get more 
out of sports than a third-degree burn or a 
fine for indecent exposure. 

Dave Benincfr 

Tcmpe, Ariz. 

Sirs: 

I just hope Tim can burn some spirit 
into the Eagles. 1 also hope you continue 
to write stories about such individualists. 

Mark Scanlan 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sirs: 

It's good to know that there is a lighter 
side to football. Rossovich is a fine shot in 
the arm for the pro game. There ought to 
be more like him. So, go get 'em, Tim, and 
have another quart of oil on me. 

Donald M. Zippay 

University Park, Pa. 

OPENERS 

Sirs: 

Thanks for doing justice to the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers ( Look Out for the 49ers, Sept. 
20). Aside from the portrayal of the ex- 
traordinary actions of John Brodie, it was 
refreshing to see the faces of those who 
help to keep Brodie on his feet. 

Lindsey Fross 

South San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Thanks. Your fine article on the 49crs 
was all the incentive the Atlanta Falcons 


needed to upset San Francisco 20-17 and 
force the NFL's Most Valuable Player into 
four interceptions. 

Larry Damato 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Someone forgot that Phil Bengtson is the 
defensive coach of the San Diego Chargers 
this year (Scouting Reports, Sept. 20). Not 
only have the Chargers won their first reg- 
ular-season game over a talented Kansas 
City team, they have not been outclassed 
during the exhibition season. Why not tell 
what Sid Gillman really has going here? 

L. C. Severson 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Laugh if you wish at the backless alu- 
minum seats in the New- England Patriots' 
new stadium. No one was sitting down 
during the opening win against Oakland, 
anyhow. 

Bernie Donahue 

Everett, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Well, the pro football season has offi- 
cially been opened: Tex Maulc has picked 
the Cowboys as the team with the most tal- 
ent in 1971 {BiRRer ami Better than Ever, 
Sept. 20). 

Robert C. Waldron 

Baltimore 

PRESEASON PROS AND CONS 

Sirs: 

Robert H. Boyle's article concerning at- 
tendance at pro football's preseason games 
(Lute Summer Madness, Sept. 13) was very 
interesting and well written, but one point 
is misleading. He says. “Just a few years 
ago the Eagles and the Lions played before 
19,000 in a Philadelphia exhibition. Last 
month the Eagles met the Bills, and the traf- 
fic jam was so horrendous that even the 
maypr couldn’t get to the game on time." 

The earlier game was originally scheduled 
to be played in Mexico City. Because of po- 
litical strife in Mexico, however, it was 
switched to Franklin Field, and, with less 
than 48 hours’ notice, a mad scramble en- 
sued to have tickets printed in time. For 
the Eagles to muster 19.000 of us loyal fans 
was quite a feat. 

George Fahy 

Lcvittown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I must take exception to the reference to 
Memphis as a "tank town" just because 
continued 
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HOW 
TO CATCH 
THE 
WORLDS 
FASTEST 
BEAR 


This Bear’s name is Gale Sayers and he's got moves that haven't 
been invented yet. 


The only way to make sure you catch him every time is to take a 
football-season's-worth of Sports Illustrated. 


25 weeks for only $3.95 ... or double your savings with 50 weeks 
lor $7.90! 


With Sports Illustrated, you won’t miss a single game. Or a single un- 
believable carry by the likes of Gale Sayers, Calvin Hill, Larry Brown. 
Or a single super thread-needle pass by George Blanda, Sonny Jur- 
gensen, Roman Gabriel, et al. 


Pro ball, college ball . . .football is our turf and we’ll put it all in your 
hands. With yards of color pictures, crackling game stories, predic- 



tions, scouting reports, personality profiles. 

i Quick, hand the order card off to the first postman that passes. 
Never in history did about 15c a week buy so much action. 


SRORTS ILLUSTRATED X ‘ A / TIME/LIFE BUILOING/CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 

OVER IS GOOD IN U S. ONLY. IN CANADA V 0 - VAY SUSSCM-M TO » WICKS OF •* FOR MM 






But how about Kansas City vs. Baltimore or Los Angeles? Or maybe 
you'd like to see how Princeton '64 moves the ball against the great 
Yale team of '68. Or how the Notre Dame Sophomores of '66 stack 
up against last year's Number One Nebraska squad. 

You can schedule any one of these exciting games — and some 600 
more this season — by sending today for your own Sports Illustrated 
Pro and College Football Games. 

SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER. You can order either one or both 
of these great new games — the most realistic football games ever 
devised — by simply completing the coupon and mailing it along 
with your check or money order. (If someone has beaten you to the 
coupon, you can order by sending your name, address, and the 
name of the game(s) you want to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES, 
15 East 48th St., N. Y., N. Y. 10017. Pro Football Game: $10.45; Col- 
lege Football Game: $10.45; Pro Football Game plus College Team 
Charts and Play Book: $16.95). Please allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAME. All the 
excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of college football in 
a brand new game. Based on a complete analysis of every 
play run by each team, the College Football game lets you 
match up the greatest college teams of the past decade using 
the same color-coded Play/Action system devised for the 
tremendously successful Pro Football Game. Play/Action 
Charts for the following teams are included: 


AIR FORCE 70 
ALABAMA '66 
ARKANSAS 69 
ARMY '66 
DARTMOUTH 70 
FLORIDA '69 
GEORGIA '68 
GEORGIA TECH '66 
LSU '69 
MICHIGAN '69 
MICHIGAN STATE '66 


MINNESOTA '60 
MISSISSIPPI '61 
MISSOURI '69 
NAVY '63 
NEBRASKA 70 
NORTHWESTERN 70 
NOTRE DAME '66 
OHIO STATE '68 
OKLAHOMA *67 
PENN STATE '69 


PRINCETON '64 
PURDUE '66 
STANFORD 70 
SYRACUSE '66 
TENNESSEE '70 
TEXAS '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
WASHINGTON '60 
WISCONSIN '62 
YALE '68 


Each game includes playing field, scoreboard, 32 Play/ Action 
Charts and special Collegiate Rules and Play Book. 





Sports Illustrated 

pro-college 
football games 

15 EAST 48th STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL GAME. Each of the 
26 pro teams' play-by-plays for every game last season has 
been analysed by experts and converted into an easy-to-play 
system of color-coded charts that enable you to coach and 
quarterback your favorites under the most realistic game con- 
ditions possible. The new improved molded plastic playing 
field features sliding ball and first-down markers, plus offen- 
sive and defensive play selection wheels. Scoreboard indi- 
cates score, time remaining, quarter and down. Since each 
pro team's strengths and weaknesses have been accurately 
integrated into the game, you can enjoy all of the options, 
strategy and suspense of the real thing, and find out what 
would happen if you were calling your team's offensive and 
defensive plays. Each game includes playing field, score- 
board. 26 Play/ Action Charts, scouting reports and Play Book 
edited by Weeb Ewbank, Coach of the New York Jets. 


Please send me the Football Game(s) I have indicated. 

□ Pro Football Game, $9.95 □ College Football Game. $9,95 

plus 50C postage plus 500 postage 

□ Pro Team Chans, $6,50 □ College Team Chads and Play Book. $6.50 

postpaid postpaid 

TWO-QAMES-IN-ONE-SPECIAL 

The College game can be played by using the College Team chads and Play 
Book with the Pro Football equipment (lield, scoreboard, etc.). 


TWO-G AMES-IN-ONE-SPECIAL. If you'd like to play both 
games this season (without buying both) here's a helpful 
suggestion. Order the Pro Football Game plus a set of the 
College Team Charts and special College Play Book for only 
$16.95 postpaid. Since the basic components (playing field, 
scoreboard, dice, etc.) are the same for both games you can 
switch from one to the other by simply changing Team Charts, 
Rules and Play Books. 


□ Pro Football Game plus College Team Chads and Play Book, $16.95 postpaid 
Name 

Add ress 

City . State 

My □ check □ money order for $ 


.Zip 

— is enclosed 1004 



From our Gentry Collection: belted walking coat ($65,00); longsleeve sport shirt ($17.50); longsleeve crew-neck pullover ($22.00) plain-lTont 
slacks ($26.00) . A.II pure virgin wool For information write Pendleton Woolen Mitts, Oept. t. Box 1691, Portland, Ore. 97207 Pure Virgin Wool 1 


Bruce Gale 
likes the '52 
Jaguar 
drophead coupe, 


mornings in 


Yorkshire 






19TM HOLE continued 


only 22,474 attended the Falcon-Bronco pre- 
season game- I have lived in Memphis since 
1965, and in all this time we have been of- 
fered, at most, two decent prescason games 
(one of which featured Joe Namath play- 
ing in only the first half). Both of these 
games produced a full stadium. 

Until one looks beneath the surface, Mem- 
phis seems to be a city that cannot support 
a pro team. This is a fallacy, in that Mem- 
phis has turned out in spite of, not because 
of. the teams we have been offered. Mem- 
phis is sophisticated enough not to be sold 
down the Mississippi River year after year 
for preseason games that have no merit w hat- 
soever. The enthusiasm is certainly here, 
it’s the games that arc lacking. 

Sheila W. Uhlhorn 

Memphis 

Sirs: 

I resent the aspersion cast in your story 
on pro football exhibition games that my 
interest in protecting the public from the 
unethical practice of mandatory tie-in sales 
of prescason tickets with regular-season tick- 
ets was motivated by some personal dislike 
for the management of the Baltimore Colts. 

My only interest in calling attention to 
this unsavory and despicable tactic is to ful- 
fill the honest obligation every reporter has 
to himself, the newspaper he works for and 
the readership he represents. The Colts have 
attempted to change this intent to one of a 
personal feud w hen none exists— except ap- 
parently in their minds. In your story you 
claim I attacked the Colts’ owners in “col- 
umn after column,” when, in fact, I have 
not attacked them but the policy pro foot- 
ball has tried to promulgate. 

Attempts have been made to intimidate 
and stifle my interest in coming to the as- 
sistance of fans who do not want to face 
this unfair obligation imposed by most pro 
football teams. As a matter of record, I 
blew the loudest bugle of all in Baltimore 
when this city campaigned for the return of 
pro football in 1952. I offer no apology for 
the stand I have elected to take. 

John Steadman 
Sports Editor 
Baltimore News American 

Baltimore 


MICKEY OR VIDA? 


Sirs: 

Thank you for finally paying due tribute 
to Mickey Lolich, in my opinion the best 
pitcher in baseball (A Fat Record Made to 
Thin Applause, Sept. 13). While Lolich has 
improved with age, Vida Blue has possibly 
reached his peak at age 22. What will hap- 
pen in five years when Blue can no longer 
blow the ball by the hitters? In the end, the 
fat man will w in. 

Patte Katson 


Alexandria, Va. 


continued 



Free a 

stubborn drawer 


fssmzt 

helps you do things right 


“An extraordinary account... 
dramatic, often entertaining, 
more often awe-inspiring and 
moving . . . Mr. Crankshaw’s 
copious and judicious notes 
and commentaries enhance 
the book's value." -pauiwohi. 



We give you 
as much 
privacy in 
Los Angeles 
as in 

Louisville 


Because we give you the same 
kind of great room everywhere. 
A quiet, comfortable room. 

With double drapes. Sound- 
proof walls. Bigger beds. Call 
the Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodge nearest you for a 
confirmed reservation at any 
I of our 435 locations. 

Howard Johnson's: ~ 

We alwa ys treat you 

like you’re on vacation, rtf" 

iiv 


HOWARD „ 

Jounsonf 
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minolta 


Freeze-a-Ferron. 


Not all 35mm reflux** let you keep up 
with th* action. When you look away to 
adjust the camera, you lose the race. 

With a Minolta SR-T 101, you never lose 
sight of your subject. Because you set 
shutter speed and lens opening by simply 
aligning two indicators in the viewfinder. 


So you can frame, focus, adjust exposure 
and (Varrooml) get the shot, fast and easy. 

Minolta SR-T 101, from about $265. The 
Minolta SR-T 100, about $220. For litera- 
ture, write Minolta Corporation, 200 Park 
Avenue South, New York, New York 10003. 

In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. |^|j||Q|f| 


When identified by a I actor y-sealed "M" tag. Minolta 3Smm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corporation against delects in workmanship and materials lor tiro years Iron date of purchase, ex- 
cluding user-inflicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided It is returned within the 
warranty period, postpaid, securely packaged and Including 12.00 /"' »*'* insurance 


r mailing, handling and Insurance. 


CHANGES 

ADDRESS 

If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 

Street 


City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
SI 2.00 a year, Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8.50a year; all others SI 6.00 a year. 


Doctors’ Tests Show How You Can 
Actually Help Shrink Painful 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

. . . Due to Infection. Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief 
in Many Cases from Pain, Itch in Such Tissues. 

Doctors have found a most effective I Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
medication that actually helps shrink hundreds of patients showed this to be 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- I true in many cases. The medication the 
sues caused by infection. In many doctors used was Preparation H®— the 
cases, the first applications give 1 same Preparation H you can get with- 
prompt relief for hours from such pain out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
and burning itching. I positories. 


NONCONSUMER REPORT 

Sirs: 

In Bil Gilbert's article about the Lee- 
ward Archipelago of Hawaii (Then Came 
Man and a Mustard Seed, Sept. 13), he 
states that the Leewards are of no prac- 
tical, economic or esthetic value to either 
consumptive or nonconsumptive users ot 
wildlife. It seems to me that he has failed 
to recognize two important kinds of non- 
consumptive use of that wildlife. First, 
consider the millions of albatross and 
other seabirds that breed there. Birds such 
as these often range thousands of miles 
from their breeding islands. Should they 
come across ships, fishing boats or boats 
filled with bird watchers, and should they 
be observed and appreciated, then at that 
moment of appreciation the observer be- 
comes a nonconsumptive user of Leeward 
Archipelago w ildlife. 

Secondly, interesting facts have been 
learned about the wildlife of the Leewards, 
and interesting things experienced there. 
Many of these have been recorded, and this 
record will grow in the future. When such 
a fact or experience is shared and appre- 
ciated, the recipient becomes a nonconsump- 
tive user of Leeward Archipelago wildlife. 
Indeed, readers of Mr. Gilbert's article fall 
into just this category. 

Ralph G. Mancke 

Midland. Mich. 

BUMPY ROAD 

Sirs: 

1 would like to congratulate you on your 
recent cover story on Jackie Stewart (How 
to Last Eleven Laps — and Be Happy, Sept. 
6). It is about time that someone gave him 
credit for what he has done. Besides win- 
ning the world championship this year, he 
has already defeated the mighty Team Mc- 
Laren twice in the 1971 Can-Am series. 

Mark Gratkopf 

West Paterson. N.J. 

Sirs: 

We all know Mark Donohue is the best 
driver in the world. 

Bill Cook 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Mario Andretti is the greatest because 
the drivers themselves say so. The average 
man on the street never even heard of Jack- 
ie Stewart. 

Don Cason 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

If you are going to talk about the world's 
greatest driver, you ought to be talking about 
Richard Petty. 

Michael Evans 

Forest City, N.C. 

continued 
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A lot of people are competing for the American dollar. 
Especially the American thief. 


One of the American thief’s prime targets 
is the American vacationer. With good reason. 

First of all, vacationers often carry large 
sums of cash with them. Then, they spend a lot 
of time in crowded public places, where purse 
snatchers and pickpockets do their best work. 

They travel in heavily laden automobiles, 
inviting the attention of skilled car-breakers who 
can get into an automobile quicker without a key 
than most motorists can with their key. 

They make life simple for hotel and motel 
thieves by disregarding all warnings about 
leaving cash and valuables in their rooms. 

And because they're vacationing in their 
own country, they often neglect to protect their 
money with American Express Travelers 
Cheques— protection they would probably insist 
on if they were going abroad. 

Too bad. Those American Express 
Travelers Cheques could have saved a ruined 
vacation. 

If they’re lost or stolen, you can go to the 
local American Express, subsidiary or representa- 
tive office— they're all over the U.S. and the world 
—and get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the 
U. S. and western Europe, American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund of up to $ 1 00 to 


tide you over. To get your emergency refund in the 
U.S..caIl Western Union Operator 25. In western 
Europe, call the nearest Avis Rent-A-Car office. 

Only American Express gives refunds 
365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere— at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, 
gas stations, stores— both here and abroad. You 
can get American Express Travelers Cheques 
where you bank for just 1 c per dollar. 

They’re good as cash when you spend 
them— and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip 
with American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
. . . free. Call American Express Space Bank* 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 

SM 

FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST SNOOPY PINS 

only $3.00 each 

plus 25t shipping 

Here's Snoopy-on the slopes, dropping form as the star of this delightful col- 
back to pass, lifting a slap shot into the lection of handcrafted cloisonne pins, 
nets, cheering on his favorite team— 12 Each is finished in several colorful 
captivating pins that feature the World's enamels and 14-kt. gold trim, and 
Greatest Sportsdog in action. Always a stands 1" tall. Also available in V*’ 
pleasing performer, Snoopy is in top tie-tacks. 


to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Box 46 

Trenton, New Jersey 08607 


tacks I want and am enclosing □ check 

□ money order tor $ ($3.25 for 

each postpaid) 


The world's greatest driver in whatever 
category you choose is still and always will 
be A. J. Foyt. 

Hal Brfy 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


We agree that Stewart is the best driver 
in the world, but Hugh Whall did an in- 
justice to Peter Revson by stating that the 
only reason Stewart won at Mid-Ohio was 
that Denis Hulmc's car failed. Stewart won 
only because Revson's car also failed — af- 
ter 72 of 80 laps. Revson had led the entire 
race and was 22 seconds ahead when he 
had to drop out. At this writing, Revson 
leads in the Can-Am point standings. 

Jim Micklos 
Tim Micklos 

Kettering, Ohio 


Sirs: 

I'm amazed that there hasn't been a sin- 
gle comment in 19th Holl about Dan Jen- 
kins' article Out There with Slow- Ploy Fay 
unci Play-Slow Flo (Aug. 9). It was the best 
golf story I ever read. But then, I suppose 
one must be a member of a small club such 
as our Lake Venice Golf Club to appre- 
ciate it. We have our men's and ladies' as- 
sociations, the members of each erroneously 
thinking that management is favoring the 
other, leading to much bickering. We, too, 
have played host twice to the LPGA tour 
and have met Patty. Kathy, Mickey. Carol, 
Marlene, the Sandras el al. and marveled 
at their ability to outdrive and outplay our 
best. What a fine group of girls they arc, 
and how quickly they deflate our golf ego. 
Would that we could have more stories as 
interesting as that one. 

George F. Gerdts 

Venice, Fla. 

REFLECTIONS ON A POOL HALL 

Sirs: 

Pat Jordan's article A Clutch of Odd Birds 
(Aug. 30) brought back a lot of fond mem- 
ories of the good times I used to have in 
the neighborhood pool hall. But by the time 
I got to the end of the article. Mr. Jordan 
had given me an insight as to why I had real- 
ly been there. 

I suppose a brief withdrawal into the anon- 
ymous netherw orld of a pool hall has helped 
more than one young man get a grip on his 
life and thereby enabled him to lead a more 
satisfactory existence later on. Mr. Jordan 
does a fine job. 

William C. Gassman 

New Ellenton. S.C. 


city state zip baseball 

Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. Ian 

Snoopy © United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 1971 football 




Address editorial mail to TIME & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 







The 1972 Plymouth Fury 
is built to last 



Beautifully. 

A CHRYSLER 

MO’ORS COBPOHUtlON 


1972 Fury Gran Coupe 

Just by looking you can see we put it together 
beautifully. We’ve made a lot of styling changes 
outside. 

But what we think is even more important are 
the things we do inside. 

For instance, this year we're offering an optional 
electronic ignition on certain engines. Because elec- 
tronic circuitry replaces breaker points and the con- 
denser, this ignition is virtually maintenance free. 
You can go a long time between ignition tune-ups. 

We've done a lot of things like this to make our 
cars run better and last longer than ever before. We 
think that’s what you really want in a car. And this 
year, more than ever, we're committed to giving you 
just that. 

That's why we weld hundreds of parts into a 
single, solid Unibody for strength and rigidity. We 
protect our cars with layers of rust preventatives and 
a hard acrylic enamel paint. Exterior chrome trim is 
treated with our new micro-porous process to fight 
corrosion. 

Yet for all this emphasis on building Fury to 
last, we haven't forgotten the other reasons you buy 
this kind of car. 

Like size. Fury is a big car. With the kind of 


power and smooth ride you expect of a big car. But 
because of its torsion-bar suspension, it handles, too. 

It's also a quiet ride. Because we insulate the 
passenger compartment. And isolate it with rubber 
body mounts. 

The 1972 Plymouth Fury. We put it together with 
one result in mind— a car that will stay together 
longer than any we've ever built before. 

"How Chrysler-Plymouth sold me'.' 

"I've never been willing to 
sell anything I didn't believe in 
one hundred percent. 

"So I went to Detroit. I talked 
with engineers, designers, production people. Even 
dealers, service managers and mechanics. 

"I found that Chrysler-Plymouth is committed 
to building a car with the least possible emissions. A 
car that’s more reliable and safer than they've ever 
built before. 

"And most of all, a car that's built 
to last. They believe that's the kind of 
car America wants. And they're ded- II 
icated to building that kind of car’.' 

Arthur Godfrey. 




Coming through with the kind of car America wants. 






The hardest thing about it is the rocks. 
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